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A R GU ME N I. 
A 1 


N this Dialogue Hippias the Sophift bears the Higheſt 
of the Two ſubordinate Parts or Characters: from 


Him therefore it derives its Name: and the Brevity of 
it, in Compariſon with the Other between Socrates and 


the ſame Sophiſt, has occaſioned it to be called The Leſſer 


Hippias. — The Title prefixed to it in all the Editions of 


Plato, which is This, wwi e985, concerning Lying or Un- 
truth, is apparently defective; becauſe it expreſſes only Part 
of the Subject: unleſs the Mord Lying be there taken in the 
Senſe put upon it by a late © Writer, ſo as to relate to every 


Part 
See the latter Part of the Prologue. _. 

Mr. Wollaflon in his Religion of Nature delineated: where that 
very ingenious and learned Man makes Error, or Deviation from Recti- 
tude, in Moral Actions, to conſiſt in acting a Lye; that is, in acting as 


if the Nature of that Perſon or Thing, whom or which our Action 


concerns, were different from what it is: which in plain Engliſb, and 
agrecably to the Language of the Platoni/ts, is the ſame thing as acting 
with Incongruity and Impropriety; or, as the Stoicks love to expreſs them- 
ſelves, acling contrary. to Nature, our own, and that of other Things, 
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6 The R GUM E N T. 
Part of Human Gotthes But this being not the proper 


Senſe of the Word, e have ventured to change the Title; 


and to aſſign ſuch a ogy, as, we think, comprehends the W hole 
of the Subjeft ; 1 as few Words, as are requiſite to 
ſhows the Mature of it,—Por in this 
br, which has been long 3 rhe Stbject 
WhethggError in the Will depends 
ce on Error in the Judgment.“ ' Socrates tales the Affirma-' 
tive Side of the Queſtion : and his End in ſo doing io prove 
the Neceſſity of informing the Under landing in Moral 17 ua:ths,- 

that is, of acquiring Moral Science; together. with the Me- 
ceſſity of maintaining the Governing Part uiibin us in full 

Power over that which is Inferiour, that is, of acquiring Ha- 

bits of Virtue : through Want of which Science, and of | 
which Power or Virtue, the Philo oſopber inſinuates, that Man 
is either led blindly or impelled inevitably into Evil. — This. 
Deſign is executed in I hree Parts. — The Firſt is concerning 
Words: in which it appears from Indu&tional. Reaſoning, that 
all Untruth 7s owing either to ſome Ignorance in the Mind, 
that is, Want of Knnoledze in thoſe Things which are the 
Subjects of aur Affirmation or Megation, or to ſome Paſſion of. + 
the Soul, Deſire of Glory for Inſtance, prompting us to ſpeak, 
either deliberately and with Deſign, like Hippias, or inadver- 
tently and raſhly, like Achilles, Untruths or Lyes. — The 
Second, 


F iis. 


Dialggue is argued 
of much Controver/y8 


2 


The ARG UMF N 1. 6 


Second Part is concerning Actions; 2 Proceeds in the ſame 
Way of Reaſoning by Indufion, to prove, that all Error in 
acting ariſes either. from Ignorance or gi eakneſs: : ſceing that 
in every Action, merely Corporeal, aa Ifo in the Energys 
or Works of every Art, when Faults are commited, ſuch as 
are blameable, | the Cauſe of this is Mile Defef7 of Skill 70 
deſign well, or Deer of Abil as exec. — In the 1a}? Pare, 
by much he ſhorteſt, but for which the other Two are intend- 
ed by Plato, according to bis * uſual Manner, merely to prepare 
ur, the Reaſoning is Analytical and proves, that in Diſtoneſt 
or Bad Men the Underſtanding is either unenlightened 4y 
Science, or overpowered and blinded by Paſſion, or elſe 
ſuffers in Both ways; and therefore, that, with the Ignorance 
or Impotence of Mind under which they labour, they labour 
at the ſame time under a*Weceſſity of doing Ill: from which 
Weceſſity they can be freed only by imward Light and Streng tb, 
that is, by Science and Virtue. Here we find the Sapiens 
ſibique Imperioſus Horace, in a beautiful Paſſage of his 
Seventh Satyr, the 2d Book: /o much of which, as relates 


immediately to our Purpoſe, we have thus lars 'd 3 


Thy Maſter does, Himſelf; ſome Maſter ſerve ;, 


Some Impulſe ſets in Action every Nerve. 


Think 


$ | Concerning Plato's Conduct in this reſpect, ſee the Argument of 
Is, page 11. 
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8 The AR GUM E N T. 


Think not the Puppet in his own Com I 
lis Strings are guided by Another's Hand, — — 
Who then is 1 e ? — ho not by Paſſion fool'd, | 
In every. Moti@n is by Reaſon. rul'd, 
To All, but Reaſon, He ſuperiour, Rill 

Moves but as bit 8 him his own better Will. 


TY 


IF 8 | 

Apgreeable to This is that Dotirine of the Stoicks, derived im- 
mediately, it ſhould ſeem, from this Dialogue of Plato, © that 
« only the Wiſe Man is Free: upon which Maxim the 
Fifth 


1 Plotinus alſo, the moſt ancient Platoniſt of Any whoſe Writings 
are now remaining, proves that only Mind or Intelle& is truly Free; 
and that therefore Liberty of Will in Man, or his having his Actions 
in his own Power, To aure&zowv, reſides only in a Soul, whoſe mward 
Operations follow the Leading of Intellect or Mind, & JYuxy xls vv evee- 
yson. And at the End of his Argument he thus concludes, he Soul 
therefore becomes free through the Government of the Mind; purſuing 
bus, without Impedit ment or Hindrance, her Way to Good: Tivelau 8» 
buy. t dic vs, w To ayabov Creuduca Avefurodigus. Plotin. 
Enn. 6. L. 8. C. 5, 6, and 7. Alexander Apbrodiſi alſo, the oldeſt In- 
terpreter of Ariſtatle extant, makes the Eſſence of Man's Freedom to 
conſiſt in his being governed , Noyov TE x tic, by the Judgment 
of his own Reaſon ; and in acting x]. Aoymny q from Ratrona! Mo- 
tives, or as he is prompted and excited by Reaſon. See his Treatiſe 
Ile eiporepers, F. 14, and 23. Ed. Lond. and Ariſtotle himſelf, Meta- 
pbyſic. L.g. C. 5. Epicurus ſeems to have been the Firſt who ima- 
gined Human Liberty to conſiſt in acting without any Motives at all, 
or at leaſt zndependantly of any. To account for which wild way of 


acting, he ſuppoſes That uncertain and unaccountable Declination of 
| Atoms, 


The ARGUMENT. 9 
Fifth Satyr of Perſius ir 4 lively Comment, But this being a 
Philoſophical Paradas, Plato employs great Addteſs, in the 
in fonuting into the Mind u Truth, which our cum Con/ciouſ- 
neſs * ſeems to contratift': for Who is there, not under Out- 
ward Reſtraint; and only influenced by Inward Motives, who 
does not think bimſelf Free Our ſubtle Philoſopher therefore 
argues upon the Suppoſfition of the Freedom of Will in Bad 
Men; and by thus arguing, proves an Abſurdity, © that 
« Such, as do Evil wilfully, are Better Men than Thoſe, 
«© who do Evil without intending it.” The Conſequence of 
which is This, that the Argument proceeded upon a Falſe Sup- 
Pofition; for that None do Evil with a clear-fighted and di- 
flint View, and that in Bad Men the Will is not Free. — 
Thus much only ſeems neceſſary, for opening the concealed 


explicit and particular Account of them will appear in the 
Praceſs of our Notes. — The Introduction is too natural and 


eaſy 


Atoms, or their Deviation from the ordinary Courſe of Nature, for 
which he is juſtly reprehended by Cicero in many Parts of his Philo- 
ſophical Works, Yet this Notion, or Fancy, of Epicurus, concerning 
the Liberty of the Will, abſurd as it is, hath been eſpouſed by ſome 


Modern Writers of Great Name; though without His or indeed any | 


other ingenious Contrivance, to obviate the Abſurdity. 
s See Note 36 to the Og 


C 


Manner, Deſign, and Method of this Dialogue. A more 
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1 The ARGUMENT. 
eaſy to want any Explication. — The Outward Form of the 
Dialogue is fimply Dramatic: and as to its Genius, it may; 
perhaps not improperly be faid to be of the Confuting Kind ; 
for we would not, unleſs obliged iy the Neceſſity of Reaſon, 
chuſe to differ from other Writers, or depart from Ancient 
Authority, by which it is pronounced Anatreptic. What 
Ground there is, however, for referring it to ſome other 
Kind, will afe ly appear to the Readers 7 our Wee 
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The Converſation, here related, was held preſently after Hippias 
had finiſhed the Exhibiting or public Reading of that Diſſertation of 
Bis, fo highly celebrated by Himſelf in the larger Dialogue of His 
Name, (Page 44.) and upon the fame Spot of Ground, which had 
been the Scene of his Lecture. This is evident from many Circum- 
ſtances, In the firſt place, Eudicus, who is there mentioned as the 
Patron of Hippias, and Promoter of that Exhibition in particular, ſu- 
ſtains the ſame Character in this Dialogue. - He opens it with an Air of 
Triumph upon the Succeſs of Hippias, which appeared in the Applauſe 
paid him by his Audience: and whenever he ſpeaks afterwards, he takes 
the Air and Style of a Patron, one of that Kind who are "humble and 
ignorant Admirers.'— It is probable that he ſtayed behind, one of the 
laſt of the Aſſembly, on purpoſe to have an Opportunity of inviting and 
leading the Orator to his Houſe ; to feaſt there together, upon his com- 
ing off ſo triumphantly ; as the Cuſtom is in modern times upon ſimi- 
lar Occafions. — Farther, it appears from that Paſſage of the Greater 
Hippias before cited, that Socrates, with Such of his Philoſophic Friends 
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12 THE LESS E R 


E vorcu 8 
HENCE comes it, Socrates, that you a are fo flee; 
when Hippias here has been exhibiting ſo finely 


and ſo copiouſly ? Why do you not join the reſt of the 
Audience in praiſing his Diſſertation or, at leaſt, make 


as Himſelf ſhould chuſe, was, at the particular Requeſt of Hippias, to- 
make Part of the Audience at his intended Exhibition. Tis reaſonable 
therefore to ſuppoſe Them to be admitted without paying their Quota © 
of the Contribution-Money. Now this Circumſtance exactly tallys with 
what we find in this Dialogue. For, not to inſiſt on the I 
that Socrates ſhould have been preſent without ſuch Special Invitation; 
it accounts for the tarrying behind of Socrates and his Friends, out of 
Civility to Hippias, who probably had conducted and introduced them 
to the Place appointed for the Exhibition. — That Socrates was at this. 

time accompanied by ſome of his Followers in Philoſophy, is plain from 
the firſt Speech of Eudicus; at the Concluſion of which he addrefles. 
Socrates in the Plural Number, meaning Him and his Friends. — One 
Argument more, to prove that the Exhibition of Hippias, which gave 
Occaſion to this Dialogue, was the Same with That promiſed in be 

Greater Hippias, ariſes from the Nature of the Diſſertation itſelf, For 
the Characters of the Heroes in Homer's Iliad were drawn in This 
which he had been exhibiting, as we learn from the following Dialogue ; 
and it appears from the Subject, the Title, and Introduction of the Dil- 


ſertation promiſed, that a Deſcription of thoſe very Characters made a 
conſiderable Part of it. See Note 33. to he Greater Hippias.— Re- 
markable Inſtances, all theſe, of Plato's exact Fidelity in the Dramatic 
Circumſtances of his Dialogues, if true; or of his Accuracy and exqui- | 


ſite Judgment in adapting them one to another and to Probability, if 
they are feigned, : 5 


mprobability- 


X HIPPI AS. 


SA 
fome Objeckions to it, if there was any thing in it which 
you diſapproved ? — All the too are now de- 


an n cen Right to ſhare in all Philoſophic Exerciſes, 


»  BOCRATES: 


Hippias a Queſtion or two, relating to a Subject, which he 
has juſt now been treating 'of, taken out of Homer. For 
1 have heard your Father Apemantes fay, that the Iliad of 


Homer was a finer Poem than his Odyfley ; and as far ſur- - 


paſſed it in Excellence, as the Virtue of Achilles ſurpaſſed 
the Virtue of Ulyfles. For thoſe two Poems, he ſaid, were 


purpoſely compoſed in Honour of thoſe. two Heroes; the 


Odyſſey, to ſhew the Virtues of Ulyſſes; the Iliad, thoſe 


of Achilles. Concerning this very Point then, I ſhould be 


glad, if it pleaſes Hippias, to aſk his Opinion; What he 
thinks of thoſe two Perſons, and Whether of them in His 
Judgment was the Better Man. For his Exhibition, be- 
fides containing a great Variety of other Matters, diſplayed. 
much erg in the Poets, and particularly in Homer. 
Eu pDicus. 

There is no Doubt, but Hippias, if you propeſe a 
Queſtion to him, will condeſcend to give an Anſwer.— Will 


you not, Hippias, anſwer to any Queſtion, which Socrates 
ſhall propoſe to you? or what other Courſe will you take 


in the Affair ? 


Hip- 


3 
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parted, and We left by our ng We, who would claim. 


It W IK: me Pleaſure, Eudicus, I aſſure you, to ME 
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14 THE LESSER 


HI IAS. 

I ſhould take a ſhameful Courſe indeed, Eudicus, ft ſhould 
I decline anſwering to any Queſtion, put by Socrates ; L 
who never fail my Attendance at the Olympic Games; "and, 
quitting the Privacy of Home, conſtantly preſent myſelf in 
the Temple there, to diſſert before the General Aſſembly of 
the Grecians, upon Any of the Subjects, which I have then 
ready for Exhibition, ſuch as ſhall be choſen by the Au- 


dience; and to anſwer to Any Queſtion, which any Man 
hall think fit to aſk, 


SOCRATES, 
Happy is the Situation of your Mind, Hippias, en as 
often as the Olympic Feſtival returns, you can * proceed to 


the 


It is obſerved in Note 2. to the J, and Note 3. to the Greater 
Hippias, that the uſual Manner of Plato, in his Dialogues, is to open the 
Character of each Perſon, in the Beginning or firſt Speeches of his Part; 
a Manner, worthy the Imitation of all Dramatic Poets. The mot ſtrik- 
ing Feature in the Character of Hippias i is Vanity, or the Deſire of falſe 
and vain Applauſe: accordingly, it is here, in the very Outſet of the 
Dialogue, ſhown in a ſtrong Light, But there is, beſides, a peculiar 
Reaſon for diſplaying it in the Beginning of This Particular Dialogue, 
becauſe the Diſplay of Hipprass Vanity, and of the Influence That Va- 
nity had upon his Conduct, makes a Material Part of the Subject and 
Deſign. See the Argument, page 6; and Note 2 . to the Dialogue. 

That is, when he was going to engage in thoſe Voluntary Combats 
or Contentions between the Sophiſts, to prove Which of them could 
make the fineſt Exhibition. The Deciſion of theſe ſeems to have been 
left to that judicicus Audience of theirs, the Multitude ; who promul- 
gated their Sentence, we preſume, in their uſual way, by beſtowing a 


more or leſs loud Roar of Applauſe, in proportion as they were more 
or 


* 


AIP PIA 8. 15 


the Temple wich a Soul ſo full of Alacrity and Hope, thro' 
Conſciouſneſs of Wiſdom. I ſhould much wonder, if any 


one of the Athletic Combatants, on that Occaſion, marched 


to the Engagement with half that Security and Confidence 
in the Powers of. his Body, which You, according to your. 


own: Account, have in the. Abilitys: of your Mind. 
Hiee1as. 


I have Reaſon, Socrates, to entertain ſuch Confidence. 
For, ſince the time, when I firſt contended. for. a Prize in 
the Trials of Skill at the Olympicks, I have never met with 


a Man wy Superior. in Any which J engaged in. 


SOCRATES. 


T he Reputation of your Wiſdom, Hippias, will be a 


fair Monument of Glory to your Family and Country. — 


But what ſay you to Our Queſtion: concerning Achilles and 
Ulyfles ?. Whether of the Two, think you, was the Better 
Man; and in what Reſpects? For, amidſt the Multitude 


of People, who were within, thronging about you at your 
Exhibition, I miſſed hearing ſome Part of what you faid ; 


and, though deſirous of. aſking you to repeat it over again, 


1 


or leſs pleaſed with Each of the Combatants in theſe bye-Battles. For, 
as it is certain, that Theſe made no Part of thoſe ſolemn Combats or 
Competitions at the Olympic Feſtival, according to its original Inſtitu- 


tion ; ſo neither do we ſuppoſe them in the Number of thoſe added af- 


terwards, thoſe in the Liberal Arts and Sciences. See Note 5. to Jo. 


Tis more probable, that the Sophiſts, with a View of ſpreading their 
Fame wider, exhibited on theſe Occaſions, gratis, to the Publick, the 


moſt approved of their Diſſertations made for Private Exbibition : for 


tome Account of which, ſee Note 13. to the Greater Hippias. 
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16 THE LESS E R 


I ſuppreſſed that Deſire, on account of the Greatneſs of 
the Croud, and becauſe I would not interrupt your Diſſer- 
tation. But ſince we are reduced to ſo ſmall a Number, 
and fince Eudicus here encourages me to aſk you, give me 
a preciſe and clear Account of what you then ſaid of thoſe 
two Heroes, and what Diſtinction you made between their 
Characters. 


HIPPIASò. i 

Well, Socrates ; I am willing to inform you, more pre- 
ciſely and diſtinetly than I did in my Exhibition, what my 
Sentiments are, concerning Thoſe Heroes, and Others be- 
ſide. — I fay then, that Homer has made Achilles ſuperior 
in Virtue to all the Grecians who were at the Siege of Troy, 
Neſtor ſuperior in Wiſdom, and Ulyſſes in „ | 

SOCRATES, 

Ah, Hippias | Will you grant me one Favour more? 
and That is, not to laugh at me, if I am flow in appre- 
hending what you ſay, and importune you with frequent 
and repeated Queſtions. Will you endeavour, on the con- 
trary, to give me mild and gentle Anſwers ? 

Hiee1as. 

Since I profeſs the inſtructing Others in the Knowlege 
of thoſe very Things which are the Subjects of your In- 
quiry, and think That Knowlege ſo rare, as to deſerve the 
being well paid for, it would be unfair and diſhonorable 


in Me, Socrates, not to pardon Your Ignorance, and give a 


mild Anſwer to your Queſtions. 


So- 


HIP PIA S. 17 


So RATES. 

Very fairly: and . honorably ſpoken. — You muſt know 
then, that when you ſaid, Achilles was made by Homer 
ſuperior in Virtue, I ſeemed to apprehend your Meaning: 
as I alſo did, when you told me, that his Neſtor was made 
ſuperior in Wiſdom, But when you farther faid, that the 
Poet had made Ulyſſes ſuperior in Cunning, — what you 
meant by This, to confeſs to you the Truth, I am intirely 
ignorant of. — Poſſibly I may apprehend your Meaning 
better by your Anſwer to this Queſtion — Is not Cunning 
Part of the Character of Achilles, as drawn by Homer ? 

HiePias. 

Nothing like it ; but the Height of Simplicity. For in 
the Ninth Book of the Hiad, where Achilles and Ulyſſes 
are introduced in Converſation together, Achilles, W_ 
{ing himſelf to Ulyfles, Oy n 


Son of Laertes, Progeny of Jove ! 
Subtle thy Writ, Ulyſſes, and thy Bruin 
Full of Devices various: but to Me 
Plain Speech belongs; and-bluntly to-declare 
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3 It muſt be remembered, that we have profeſſed to tranſlate the i 
Paſſages, taken out of Hamer, not immediately from the Poet, but from . 
Plato. Now in theſe Verſes, as here cited, beſides other various Read- 5 1 
ings, there is one whole Line omitted; which, though of Importance * 
in the Poem, is inſignificant to the Deſign I Hippias in citing the - 2 
Paſſage. | — 
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of Truth was a Man of different Character from the Man 
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My Mind, my Meaning, and my fix'd Reſolve. 
Mot the black Gates of Hades are to Me 

More Hoſtil or more hateful, than the Man 
WW hoſe Tongue holds no Communion with his Heart. 
Thus then the ſecret Purpoſe of my Soul 


I tell thee—in no fruitleſs Words; the Deed. 
Shall follow. —— 


In theſe Verſes we ſee the Character of Each of thoſe He- 
roes: we ſee Achilles ſincere and ſimple, Ulyſſes falſe and 
cunning. For Achilles is made the Speaker of theſe Verſes, 
and to Ulyſſes are they ſpoken. 
SOCRATES. 
Now, Hippias, I am in ſome Hopes of underſtanding; 
what you mean. Falſe you call Cunning, it ſeems; and a 


. Cunning Man, with You, I find, is a Man of Falſhood. 


Hieelas. 
Exactly ſo, Socrates. And Homer accordingly has made 
Ulyſſes a Man of that very Character, in many Places both 
of the Iliad and of the Odyſſey. 
SOCRATES. | 
Homer then, it ſeems, was of Opinion, that the Man 


of Falſhood, 


H1ePplas. 


Certainly, Socrates, How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 


HIPPIA S. 19 


SOCRATES. 
And are You of the ſame No en then, your Self, 


Hippias ? 
HieePias. 


Moſt certainly. For it would be of fad Conſequence, 


to have thoſe two oppoſite Characters confounded. 
SOCRATES. 

Homer then let us leave out of the Queſtion : it being 
impoſſible for us to aſk Him, what he had in his Mind 
when he wrote thoſe Verſes. But, fince You appear to ſe- 
cond and ſupport his Cauſe, and to entertain the ſame Sen- 
timents with thoſe which you attribute to Him, do You an- 
ſwer at the ſame time for Both, for the Poet and your Self. 

HI IAS. 

So it ſhall be. Aſk any Queſtion then, whatever you 

think fit; — only let it be brief. 
SOCRATES, 

By Men of Falſhood, do you mean Men who are un- 
der ſome ſuch Kind of Inability to certain Actions, as Men 
who are Sick labour under? or do you mean Men of Abi- 
litys and Powers for ſome or other Peformance ? 


D 2 Hip- 


Plato, in this and the Queſtions which follow, informs us what 
are the Sources of Vice and Moral Evil. The Firſt is ſome Diſorder in 
the Body, obſcuring the Light of the Mind, or obſtructing the Opera- 
tion of its Facultys.. Another is ſome Defett in the Natural Powers of 
the Underſtanding. A Third is Want of Science: and me Fourth, Want. 
of Virtuous Habit and Prafice. . 
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Hir IAS. 

I mean Men, who have Powers, and thoſe very ſtrong 
ones too, for many Purpoſes, but particularly, to deceive 
Others. 

SOCRATES. 
The Cunning then, it ſeems, according to Your Account, 
are Men of — Powers and Abilitys. Are. _ not ?. 
HirePias.. 
They are. 
SOCRATES. 

Is it through Folly, and Want of Underſtanding, chat: 
they are cunning and deceitful ? or is it through Artfulneſs. 
and Underſtanding—of a certain Kind ?- 

HIPPIAS. 
Through Artfulneſs in che higheſt Degree, and Depth 
of Underſtanding. 
| _ SOCRATES.. 
T hey are Men of good Underſtanding then, it ſeems. - 
HIPIASV. 
They are in no Want of Underſtanding, by Jove. 
So RATES. 

Since they have Underſtanding then, are they ignorant of- 
what they are about? or do they know it? 

HIPPIAS. 0 
They know well. enough what they do. And through 
this very Knowlege it is, that they are ſo wicked. 


So- 


1 


HIPPI A S. 21 
SOCRATES. 
With this Knowlege then, which they are Maſters of, can 
they want Diſcipline or Skill? or do they abound in it? 
HIPPIAS. 
They have Diſcipline and Skill very ſufficient for Their 
Purpoſe, that is, to deceive. 
| SocrATES. | 
Hold now: let me recolle& All that you have ſaid. You 
aſſert, that Men of Falſhood are. Men of Abilitys, Under- 
ſtanding, Knowlege, and Skill ;—that is, in thoſe Subjects, 
in which they deceive. . 
 __Hiep1as. 
I: do.. 


SOCRATES: 


And that Men of Sincerity and Men of Falſhood, are 


different Kinds of Men, and of quite oppoſite Characters 
One to the Other. 
Hire IAS. 
Ion this Aſſertion alſo. 


Soc RATES. 


Well then; amongſt the Men of Abilitys and Skill, Some, 


it ſeems, are Men of Falſhood, according to Your Account. 

Re;  Hiee1as.- 

Moſt true. 
| SOCRATES. - 

When you ſiy now, that Men of Falſhood are Men of 

Abilitys and Skill in certain ReſppQny', do you mean 4 
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they are able to deceive, if they are willing fo to do? or 
think you that they want Abilitys for the A Mat of de- 
ceiving. 
HIPPIAS. 
I think, they have Abilitys for that Purpoſe. 
SOCRATES, 
To ſum up the Whole then; Men of Falſhood are Men 
who have Skill and Ability to diiceive. 
 Hiee1as. 
Right. | 
SOCRATES. - | 

The Man therefore, who has no Ability or Skill to de- 

ceive, cannot be a Man of Falſhood, or a Deceiver. 
Hieeias. 
Very Right. | 
SOCRATES. 

Whether is That Man able to do what 15 wills, 
who can exerciſe his Ability at whatever time he chuſes ? 
that is, ſuppoſing him not hindered by ſome Diſeaſe, or other 
Thing of that Kind : but in the lame manner, I mean, as 

You 


5 This Sentence is evidently intended by Plato as a Queſtion, not as a 
Poſitive Conſequence from any thing before ſaid. Yet all the Editors 
have given it this wrong Turn, by falſly printing age inſtead of pa. 
And all the Tranſlators were in this, as in moſt other Places, miſ-led 
by the erroneous Printing of the Greek Text. 

That is, any Outward Impediment. In the Vulgar Uſe of the 
Words, Power and Liberty, the Abſence of Outward Obſtacles and- 
Impediments only is conſidered. 


HIPPIAS. 23 


You are able, whenever you chuſe it, to write My Name. 
Say you not, that Every ſuch Man is Able, who has the 
like Power in Other Caſes ? 


HiPeras. 
I do. 
SOCRATES. 
Tell me now, Hippias; are not You well verſed: in 
Numbers and Accounts ? 
HIPPIAS. 
. well, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 


Were a Man to aſ you then, How many are thrice 
« ſeven Hundred, would you not anſwer that Queſtion, 
if you choſe: ſo to do, perfectly well, and with the utmoſt 
Readineſs > 

HiePyplas. 
I certainly ſhould. 
| SOCRATES. | 

And That, becauſe your Ability and Skill are excellent 

in Subjects of that Kind. 


3 Hir PIAS. 
True. 
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SockAT Es. | 
Do you excel in Ability and Skill only? or is your Vir- 


„% 6 


tue equal to your Ability and Skill — with reſpect to the 
ſame S, that is, Numbers and Accounts ? 
Hip- 
7 Socrates here means Julie, particularly that Part of it which is. 
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24 
1 Hireplas. 
It 1s, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 


You are perfectly well able then upon theſe Subjects to 

ſpeak the Truth. Are you not? 
HIPPIAS. 

So I imagine. 

SOCRATES, 

But what; are you not equally able to ſpeak Untruths 
upon the ſame Subject? Anſwer me now, Hippias, as you 
did before, with a generous Freedom and Openneſs. Were 
a Man to aſk you then, © How many are thrice ſeven Hun- 
« dred?” would not You be the belt able to impoſe on 
Others, and always to give Anſwers alike Untrue upon that 
Subject, if you had a conſtant Inclination to impoſe. Falſ- 
hood for Truth, and never at any time to give a Right An- 
ſwer? or would the Unſkilled in Computations be better able 
to deceive than You are, if they were ſo inclined? * Might 
not the Ignorant, however deſirous of perſiſting in Falſe 
Anſwers, frequently happen to ſtumble on ſuch as were 
True, out of meer Ignerance ? But You, who have Skill, 
ſhould you alſo have an Inclination to deceive, would you 
not always invariably anſwer wrong? 
| HI IAS. 

Certainly; the Caſe is as Vou repreſent it. 


80 
In the Original here we certainly ought to read 3 ò u auabys, 


and not 4 (or) as it has been hitherto printed, and accordingly tranſ- 
lated. | 


HIPPIAS. 25 


SOCRATES, 

Now the Man of thorow Falſhood, is he a Deceiver in 
Other Caſes only, but not ſo in Numbering and Comput- 
ing? Would he not deceive Others, when Numbers and 
Computations were the Points in Queſtion ? 

HIP IAS. 

? By Jove, would he. 

So RATES. 

Let us ſuppoſe then, Hippias, ſome certain Perſon to be 
a Falſe Man, or a Deceiver, upon the Subject of Numbers 
and Computations. - 

Hieelas, 

Well. 

SOCRATES. | 

What Kind of Perſon muſt he be? In order to be a De- 
ceiver, muſt he not, as You your ſelf juſt now acknow- 
leged, have Abilitys to deceive ?— For as to any other 
Man, who wanted thoſe Abilitys, You admitted, it you re- 
member, that Such a one would never be a good Deceiver. 

HiePlas. 

I remember, we agreed in This. 

SOCRATES. | 

Was it not proved juſt now, that You your Self was in 
the higheſt Degree capable of deceiving Others, by Falſe 


Information, upon the Subject of Numbers and Accounts? 

5 Hr1e- 

Numbers and Accounts being the chief Articles, in which Bad Men 
are guilty of Fraud and Falſhood. 
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a  Hieepras, f 
In This too we WO $5 4 
SockaTRhs. 
And are you not in the higheſt Degree elde ofiy gir- 


ing True Information upon the ſame Subject? 
: Hreeias. 


. 
SOCRATES. 
one and the fame Perſon therefore has Abilitys, be- 
yond other Men, to give either falſe or true Information 
upon the Subject of Numbers and Accounts: and a good 
Arithmetician is this Perſon. 
HieP1as. 
Without Doubt. ; 
SOCRATES. 
Who appears then, Hippias, to be he” Man of Falſ- 
hood, and the Deceiver, with regard to Numbers and Ac- 


counts 7 


» Both Members of this Sentence, in the Original, are by all the 
Editors erroneouſly, as we apprehend, made Interrogati ve; and are fo 
tranſlated by Serranus and Bembo, The other Verſions, .in this Place, 
concur with Ours. 

1 Ariſtotle obſerves, that Plato here makes Uſe of a Paralogiſm, or 
Sophiſtical Way of Arguing. For by edn, or a Man of Falſhood, 
Plato, ſays he, means a Man duvapevo; weudeoba, Capable of Jpeaking Un- 
truths : woher eas the Mord properly Sgnfys a Man cx N. Wp0auge= 
rixcog rar ro (fe.  Pevday] Ao, un d, s s regen Ty A 0! "euro, Kol © 
ENNOKG EpuTUNTNG Twy TORETW Moywv, Apt to ſpeak Falfities thro Choice, 
and with Tntention to deceive, and to beget in Others falſe Notions \of 
Things, Ariſtot. Metaphy/ic, L. 5. C. 29. And Such a Man, tis true, 

3 | 18 


8 
1 
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HIPPIA S. 27 


counts? Is it any Other than the good Arithmetician ? For 
He it is, who is the moſt Able. And the Same Man is alſo 
the True Accountant. 


| HII ASV. 
80 it appears. 
SOCRATES. 
"0 You ſee then, that it belongs to the Same Man to be 
a Man of Falſhood and a Man of Truth on Such Subjects; 
and that the Man of Truth is not a Better Man in this re- 
ſpect, than the Man of Falſhood. For indeed he is the 
Same Rerſon.; ſo far is he from being One of Oppoſite 
Character, as You juſt now imagined. 
HIP PI AS. 
It appears ſo in This Caſe, I own, r 
| E 2 So- 


is the Subject of the preſent Diſpute between Socrates and Hippias. But 
tis an innocent Piece of Sophiſtry; ſince it is not employed for the 
Purpoſe of deceiving Any, but for that only of diſcovering Truth; and 
turns into juſt Reaſoning, when the Inference comes afterwards to be 
drawn.from all the Inſtances enumerated ; as will be ſhown in Note 13. 
Ariſtotle does.not condemn Plato as guilty of arguing unfairly, or of 
putting off One Senfe of the Word for Another; but, as he: treats, in 


that Chapter of his Metaphyficks, concerning the various Meanings of 


the Words. Falſe and. Talſity, he produces from this Paſſage of Plato a 
ſingular Inſtance of an improper Uſe of the Term weudns, Fa je, * 
applied to Man. 
. In this Sentence Socrates makes the Application of his firſt . 
ſtance, to prove the Truth of his General Poſition. We have there- 
bore, with all the Tranſlators, except Serranus, given it the Air of an 
abſolute Aſſertion; contrary to the printed Editions of the Greek, in 
which it is turned into a Queſtion. 
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SOCRATES, 
Shall we try how it appears in Other Caſes ? 
H1eepras. | 
With all my Heart ; if You chuſe to g0 on to Others. 
SOCRATES, 
Have not You great Skill in Geometry ? 
Hiee1as, 
I have, 
SOCRATES, 


Well then; is it not ſo in Geometry? Is not One and 


the Same Perſon capable of giving either True or Falſe In- 
formation concerning Diagrams ? 


HIPPIAS. 
I admit, he is. 
SOCRATES, 
Is any Other Perſon beſide Good at Diagrams ? 
Hieelas. 
No other. 
SOCRATES. 


A good and ſkilful Geometrician then is equally capable 
in Either way above other Perſons. And if there be any 
excellent Deceiver upon the Subject of Diagrams, it muſt 
be Such a Man. For He has Abilitys to deceive : whereas 
the Bad Geometrician is wanting in thoſe Abilitys. So that 
neither in This Caſe can the Man, who has. no Abilitys to- 
deceive, ever be a Deceiver or Man of Falſhood, as You: 
before admitted. a 


He- 


HIPPI AS. 29 


HIPPIAS. 


You are right. 


SOCRATES, 
Farther now let us conſider a Third Caſe, that of Aſtro- 
nomy ; in which Science you have a ſtill deeper Knowlege 
than you have in Thoſe mentioned before. Is it not true, 
Hippias? 


HIP PIAS. 
It is. 
SOCRATES, 
Does not the Same Thing then hold good in Aenne ? 
HIPPIAS. 
*Tis probable, that it does, Socrates, 
SOCRATES. 


In This Caſe therefore it is the Good Aſtronomer, who 
is, above all Others, the Man of Falſhood ; He, who is 
able and well qualified to deceive; For it cannot be the 
Man who is ignorant in Aſtronomy : becauſe Such a one 1s. 
unable and unqualified for that Purpoſe. 

HIP IAS. 

It appears fo. 

SochAr ES. 

One and the Same Man therefore, in Aſtronomy alſo, is 
the Man of Truth and the Man of Falſhood. 


Hieeias. 


80 it ſeems to be, I confeſs. 
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SochA TNG. 
Now, Hippias, let us proceed to conſider, in general 
and at large, through all the Arts and Sciences, if "ns 


„Whenever Plato brings? Thtances from the Mathematical Sciences, 
in '6fder to prove or to illuſtrate any Truth running through them All, 
he does it always with a View of leading the Mind upward from Them 
to that Maſter-Science, That from which. they receive their Principles, 
the Science of Mind; or at leaſt to its immediate and nobleſt Offspring, 
that of Morals, See particularly his Theatetus, Republick, and Epino- 
mis, We make this Obſervation here, to ſhow the Scope of the Argu- 
ment now "uſed by Socrates. The ſmall Company about him, All of 
them, except Hippias and Eudicus, were his own Diſciples, and of his 
intimate Acquaintance: conſequently, they were uſed to this Method of 
Reaſoning in the Diſcourſes of their Maſter, It was eaſy for Them 
therefore to apply the Inſtances, which he brought ne the lower 
Sciences, agreeably to His Intention; and to infer from thence, that, 
if his preſent Argument were juſt, it would hold good in thoſe Þigher 
Sciences. But the Abſurdity of This muſt have been clearly apparent 
to them. For they knew, that the truly Wiſe and Good Man was with 
a full and free Choice attached to Truth; and conſequently, where 
Veracity was concerned, was indeed py Turduerc; thevdeoVeu, Incapable of 
uttering Falfitys, or Untruths in a Moral Senſe; and that in ſuch Caſes, 
wevons, a Man of Falſhood, in Plato's Senſe of the Word, was the Same 
with ev; in Ariſtotl''s Senſe of it, or qed , a Man grven to, ſpeak 
Falſitys, and was the Reverſe therefore of the Man of Truth. Hence, 
they ſaw, it followed, that, contrary to the Account given by Hippias, 
the Falſe Man, or Deceiver in Words, was under ſome Natural Inabi- 
lity either of Body or of Mind, or was ignorant and void of the Beſt 
Science, or wanted Skill and Experience in the Art of Human Life, that 
is, Practic Virtue, See Note 4. — Ariſtotle rightly obſerves, that Plato 
produces theſe Inſtances of Falſhood, in the Way of Induction, to 


prove the ſame Thing univerſally to be true of all Moral Evil, The 
2 | | In- 


be any Caſe, in which that Poſition fails of being true. 
You muſt be a competent Judge of this, becauſe Your 
Knowledge is Univerſal, and You are Maſter of more Arts 

than any Man Uving : as I have heard You your Self de- 


clare, 
Inference therefore i is, that no Man i is a Wicked or Bad Man zx, with 
a clear-ſighted and free Choice, but axwv, through the Power of ſome 
Evil Neceſſity. 

14 Socrates, to put his Meaning beyond all Doubt with the Intelli- 
gent Part of his Audience, preſents to their View next, in a very ſtrong 
Light, the Character of Hippias himſelf, as full of falſe Boaſting and 
vain Pretenſions, Which in Him were clearly the Effects of a total Ig- 
norance in Moral Science. He had been, it ſeems, though probably bue 
for a ſhort Time, (ſec Note g. to the Greater Hippias) a Diſciple of 
Hegeſidamus, or, as he is called by Famblichus, (in Vit. Pythag. Cap. 250 
Agefidamus, a Pythagorean Philoſopher of Metapontum in Lucania; wh 10 
taught, that the Perfection, End, and Happineſs of Man conſiſted in 
al ragncla, Self Suſicience: but Hippias was ſo blind, it ſeems, to the 
true Meaning of that ſublime Doctrine, and ſo ſtupid with regard to 
Truth, whether Metaphyſical or Moral, as to imagine, that the being 
able to furniſh himſelf from Himſelf with all the Conveniencys and 
even Ornaments of Life, and not to be indebted to any other Artiſts for 
ſuch as their reſpectiye Arts afford, was the Self Sufficience recommend= 
ed by the Philoſopher. See "Qvintilian. Inſt. Orat. L. 12. C. 11. here 
that moſt judicious Writer ſeems to have accounted for the Conduct of 
Hippias from this ridiculous Error of his. For in order to attain Self. 
Sufficience, . Hippias aimed at a ring Sbill in all the ſeyeral aa 
requiſite ſor A Furpeſe; We fal 1 25 far ſhort of an Acquiſition hic 
is beyond the Powers of. Any One M an, he yet arrogantly pretended to 
it, through a Deſire of being admired by the Multitude, and for Want 
of that T'rge Solkrgulficience, taught by Hegeſdamus. To underſtand 
which, it may be necellacy in this Place to add the follawing Supple- 
mnt ß that * bgp: oh ech of Ag e why. in Note 6. to the 
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clare, at ſome of the Tables in the Aſſembly-Hall; where 

you were ſetting forth in ample Detail, and glorying in, the 
5 Variety 


Greater Hippias. — In the Days of Thales the Jonian aroſe Pythagoras; 
who in the Southern Parts of Taly, where Grecian Colonys had ſettled, 
founded a Sect of Philoſophers, from their Country called 7alic. The 
chief Object of their Philoſophy was the Knowlege of Mind; which 
they conſidered as the Fir/t-moving Principle in Nature, and the Foun- 
rain of all Action; moving the Soul to act with a View always to ſome 
End, which End always is ſome Good. They held, that, as the Uni- 
verſe was perfect and complete, actuated by Soul under the Direction of 
Mind, this Univerſal Mind was avroreang, that is, had in Himſelf his 
own End, the Poſſeſſion of all Good, and was ſufficient to his own per- 
fect Happineſs : the Unzverſal Soul therefore acted only for the Sake of 
producing Good to Particular Beings, as many as was 'poſhble, and of 
communicating to Particular Minds the Happineſs of its own. Now 
This arifing from its Self-Sufficience, Independance, and the Contem- 
plation of all Being and Beauty within its Self, the great Points of the 
Pythagorean Moral were to free Man from his Dependance on Things 
out of Himſelf, to purge his Soul from thoſe Paſſions by which he is 
attached to them, and to remove his Life from thoſe incumbring Pur- 
ſuits, which hinder the Contemplation of Truth, and hide the Yiew 
of Archetypal and True Beauty, Accordingly, theſe Philoſophers taught, 
that the End of Man was opoiwos; Tw Yew, a reſembling of God : which 
Hegefidamus explained by auragrea, Self-Sufficience : and his Explica- 
tion is confirmed by what Socrates in Xenophay teaches, (Mem. L. 1. 
pag. 79. Ed. Simpſon.) that © to want Nothing is peculiar to the Di- 
« vine Nature; and to have the Feweſt Wants is approaching to it the 
e neareſt.” This Self-Sufficience, by which a Man becomes indepen- 
dant; and is free, like God himſelf, to do Good to All; is the fame 
Thing alſo with that Freedom of the Soul, the Deſire of which to 
raiſe in his Diſciples is the ultimate End of Plato in this Dialogue.— 
5 The cee, or Place where the People met, and voted in their 
General Aſſemblys, was the Place likewiſe of Exchange. For at cer- 
_ rain 
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Variety of your valuable and rare Knowlege. You there 
told us, that you went once to the Olympic Feſtival, with 
our Attire, and every Thing which you had about you, 
All the Making of your -own Hands. In the firſt place, 
that the Seal-Ring, which you wore on your Finger, for 
you began with That, was your-own Work, proving thus 
your Skill in cutting Intaglios. N u you had an- 
other! wy os er own Ig” ' a nne _ and an 
| Un- 
tain Hours of 65 Day Mercantile Buſineſs was here tranſacted: and at 
certain other Hours the Shops within it all around were opened, and 
Tables were brought out, on which all Kinds of Shop-Commoditys 
were expoſed to Sale, each Kind ſeverally in a peculiar Part of this 
vaſt Edifice; that every Perſon, who came to purchaſe, might know 
where to meet directly with what he wanted. At ſome of theſe Shops 
and Tables much Tima was ſpent by the Talkative, the Inquiſitive, and 
the Idle. 

6 This was an I nftrument, uſed by the old Greeks and Romans to 
clean the Skin; and ſerving them, beſides, for the ſame Purpoſes with 
Our F leh-Bruſh. For the ancient politer Nations took a much better 
Care of their Perſons than is cuſtomary amongſt the Modern Europeans. 
Whenever their Bodys were fouled, as after travelling, or walking in 
duſty Roads, after Wreſtling, or other Exerciſes, which they uſed al- 
moſt naked in Rooms ſtrewed deep with a ſoft Sand, (to procure them, 
when they fell, an eaſy Fall,) they rubbed themſelves gently with theſe 
Strigils; bathing at the ſame time in Warm Baths, which were very 
numerous, and to be met with in all great Towns and Citys. At other 
times a more vehement Rubbing ſerved in the room of Exerciſe itſelf. 
After uſing the Strigil, they anointed themſelves all over, eſpecially 
about their Joynts, with ſome perfumed Oyl or Unguent. Thus the 


Skin was cleanſed, the Blood was equably circulated, the Muſcles were 
ſtrengthened, and the Joynts made lupple and plane, | 


F 
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clare, at ſome of ** the Tables in the Aſſembly-Hall; where 

you were ſetting forth in ample Detail, and glorying in, the 
5 Variety 


Greater Hippias. — In the Days of Thales the Tonian aroſe Pythagoras; 
who in the Southern Parts of 1a/y, where Grecian Colonys had ſettled, 
founded a Sect of Philoſophers, from their Country called Talic. The 
chief Object of their Philoſophy was the Knowlege of Mind; which 
they conſidered as the Fifi moving Principle in Nature, and the Foun- 
rain of all Aclion; moving the Soul to act with a View always to ſome 
End, which End always is ſome Good. They held, that, as the Uni- 
verſe was perfect and complete, actuated by Soul under the Direction of 
Mind, this Univerſal Mind was avroreang, that is, had in Himself his 
own End, the Poſſeſſion of all Good, and was ſufficient to his own per- 
fect Happineſs : the Unzverſal Soul therefore ated only for the Sake of 
producing Good to Particular Beings, as many as was poſſible, and of 
communicating to Particular Minds the Happineſs of its own. Now 
This ariſing from its Se/f-Syfficience, Independance, and the Contem- 
plation of all Being and Beauty within its Self, the great Points of the 
Pythagorean Moral were to free Man from his Dependance on Things 
out of Himſelf, to purge his Soul from thoſe Paſſions by which he is 
attached to them, and to remove his Life from thoſe incumbring Pur- 
ſuits, which hinder the Contemplation of Truth, and hide the View 
of Archetypal and True Beauty, Accordingly, theſe Philoſophers taught, 
that the End of Man was opoiwos Tw Yew, a reſembling of God: which 
Hegefidamus explained by aurapzec, Self-Sufficience : and his Explica- 
tion is confirmed by what Socrates in Xenophay teaches, (Mem. L. 1. 
pag. 79. Ed. Simpſon.) that to want Nothing is peculiar to the Di- 
« vine Nature; and to have the Feweſt Wants is approaching to it the 
<« neareſt.” This Self-Sufficience, by which a Man becomes indepen- 
dant; and is free, like God himſelf, zo do Good to All; is the fame 
Thing alſo with that Freedom of the Soul, the Deſire of which 'to 
raiſe in his Diſciples is the ultimate End of Plato in this Dialogue. — 
5 The &yoex, or Place where the People met, and voted in their 
General Aſſemblys, was the Place likewiſe of Exchange. For at cer- 
_ tain 
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Variety of your valuable and rare Knowlege. You there 
told us, that you went once to the Olympic Feſtival, with 
our Attire, and every Thing which you had about you, 
All the Making of your own Hands. In the firſt place, 
that the Seal-Ring, which you wore on your Finger, for 
you began with That, was your o.]in Work, proving thus 
your Skill in cutting Intaglios. Beſide That, you had an- 
other . of _— own . 2 a Strigil too, and an 
1 | } 224 Un- 


tain Hours of the Day Mercantile Buſineſs was here tranſacted: and at 
certain other Hours the Shops within it all around were opened, and 
Tables were brought out, on which all Kinds of Shop-Commoditys 
were expoſed to Sale, each Kind ſeverally in a peculiar Part of this 
vaſt Edifice; that every Perſon, who came to purchaſe, might know 
where to meet directly with what he wanted. At ſome of theſe Shops 
and Tables much Tim was ſpent by the Talkative, the Inquiſitive, and 
the Idle. 

6 This was an Inſtrument, uſed by the old Greeks arid Romans to 
clean the Skin; and ſerving them, beſides, for the ſame Purpoſes with 
Our Fleſh-Bruſh. For the ancient politer Nations took a much better 
Care of their Perſons than is cuſtomary amongſt the Modern Europeans. 
Whenever their Bodys were fouled, as after travelling, or walking in 
duſty Roads, after Wreſtling, or ottier Exerciſes, which they uſed al- 
moſt naked in Rooms ſtrewed deep with a ſoft Sand, (to procure them, 
when they fell, an eaſy Fall,) they rubbed themſelves gently with theſe 
Strigils ; bathing at the ſame time in Warm Baths, which were very 
numerous, and to be met with in all great Towns and Citys. At other 
times a more vehement Rubbing ſerved in the room of Exerciſe itſelf, 
After uſing the Strigil, they anointed themſelves all over, eſpecially 
about their Joynts, with ſome perfumed Oyl or Unguent. Thus the 
Skin was cleanſed, the Blood was equably circulated, the Muſcles were 
ſtrengthened, and the Joynts made ſupple and pliant. 


F 
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Unguent-Box, of your own Worſhanſhip. | You farther ſaid 
that the Slippers, which you then had on your Feet, were 
of your own cutting out and making; and that the Gar- 
ments which you then wore, the Upper and the Under 
Both, were of your own weaving. But, what ſeemied the 
ſtrangeſt hing of all, and a Proof of your Ingenuity and 
Skill the moſt ſurpriſing, you told us, that the Belt or Gir- 
dle, which you wore round your Veſt, (and it was of that 
rare and coftly Sort, Such as they make in Perſia,) was en- 
tirely your own Manufacture. Befide all this, you carried 
with you thither, on that Occaſion, Poems, you faid, of 
your own compoſing, Epic, Tragic, and Dithyrambic ; to- 
gether with a great Number of, your Compoſitions, in Proſe 
upon various Subjects. You aſſured us, that in the Sciences, 
thoſe we have juſt now been ſpeaking of, you was ſuperior 
to every Perſon then at the Olympicks; as you, alſo was in 
the Science of Rhythm and Harmony, and that of Gram- 
mar. You enumerated, as well as J remember, a Multitude 
of other Branches of Knowlege, which you excelled in. 
But I think, 1 had like to have forgotten your Arti of 

Memory, 


„ Our Readers, who will give themſeves the Trouble to compare 
this Paſſage with Thoſe of the Je and of the Greater Hippias, explain- 
ed in Note 31. to the Dialogue laſt mentioned, will have no Doubt, we 
imagine, but that the Meaning of Socrates in this Place is to intimate, 
that the Pretenſions of Hippias to the Knowlege of ſo many Arts and 
Sciences were falſe ; that He was the Man of Falſhood in a Moral Sente ; 
and ſo ignorant in the Science of Morals, as not even to know, that 
there was any ſuch Science, See the next Note, and alſo Note 14. 


= 
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Memory, for which you are ſo famous. Many other 
Arts I preſume you have, which I cannot recollect at pre- 
ſent. But what I mean is this; to put you upon confider- 
ing thoſe Arts and Sciences, which Vou are Maſter of, (and 
I have mentioned a ſufficient Number of them,) and all 
thoſe beſide, which are ſeverally profeſſed by Others; and 
then to aſk you, if you can think of Any, where the Man 
of Truth and the Man of Falſhood, as We have deſcribed 
them; are Diſtin&t Perſons; and where the Same Man is 
not equally fitted for ſpeaking Truth and Falſhood. Con- 
ſider the Matter in any Art You pleaſe, in any Kind of 
Wiſdom, Skill, or Cunning, or whatever elſe you chuſe to 
name it, and you will never find it ſo to be; ſince it is not 
there to be found. For if you know Any, which affords 
ſueh an Inſtance, tell me What it is. | 
Hiee1as. 
I] I am not able, Socrates, thus on the ſudden. 
| A 80 


From hence to the End of this Speech All will appear inſipid and 
cold, a tedious Inforcing of a Meaning obvious to apprehend, quite 
contrary to the Manner of the Ancients,. eſpecially of Plato; if it be 
ſuppoſed to have any other Scope, than to aſcertain to his Diſciples 
what Science he meant, and to expoſe to them the Ignorance of Hip- 
Pias concerning the Nature and even the Name of it. 

If the Conſtruction, which we have put on the foregoing Speech 
of Socrates be admitted, the Turn of this Anſwer may be ſeen by com- 
paring it with an Anſwer of the ſame Kind, made by Hippias on a 
very ſimilar Occaſion, in the longer Dialogue of His Name, Page 96.— 
On the Truth of the ſame Conſtruction will depend the Meaning of 

OY Socrates 
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| Soc RAT 2%k% 1 4H wtf 
Nor ever, as I imagine, will you * able. If Toy in 


the Right then, remember, * what . fol- 
lows from My Reaſoning. 


HIP IAS. 


It does not readily occur to Me, Socrates, aki Conclu- 
fion tis you mean. 


36 


SOCRATES. 

You do not perhaps at preſent exerciſe your Art of Me- 
mory. ** No Doubt, you think there is at preſent no Oc- 
caſion for it. I will aſſiſt you therefore in recollecting. 
Do you not remember that you faid, Achilles was a Man 
of Truth, and Ulyſſes a Man of Cunning and men 1 


HIPPIAS. i ä - 
I do. 


| SOCRATES, 

But now you perceive, that the Man of Truth and the Man 
of Falſhood have proved to be the Same Perſon. 80 that, 
if Ulyſſes was a Man of Falſhood, it appears that he was no 
leſs a Man of Truth; and if Achilles was a Man of Truth, 
we find he muſt alſo have been a Man of Falſhood. Theſe 
| two. 


Socrates in his next Reply. For, if We are right, it contains a fevere 
Judgment paſſed on Hippias, that he never would attain to Moral Seience, 
becauſe he knew not that he wanted it. 

20 Meaning, as we preſume, that Hippias, amongſt his other Pre- 
tenſions, not having made Any to the Science of Morals, nor to the 
Art of Reaſoning, had no Occaſion for Lying to ſupport ſuch Pretenſions. 
See Note 17. 


two Characters then are not heterogeneous, one from the 


other; much leſs are they oppolite, as You W but 
are Gimilar, and meet in the Same Man. 


HII AS. 

—— you are always twiſting and winding Argu- 
ments in this Sort of Way. In every Matter of Debate, 
you always pick out that Point in which moſt Difficulty 
lies; you ſtick cloſe to That, and handle it with a moſt 
minute Exactneſs: but you never meddle with the Whole 
of the Subject, confidered in One View. For I can pro- 
duce you now a Multitude of Proofs, if You are diſpoſed 
to hear them, ſufficient to convince you, that Homer has 
made Achilles a Man of Sincerity, and of greater Virtue 
than Ulyſfes ; whom he has made Crafty, Palſe, and De- 
ceitful, in fine, a Worſe Man than Achilles. And to op- 
poſe My Proofs, do You, if you have a Mind to it, bring 
Others on Your' Side of the Queſtion, to prove Ulyſſes the 


Better 
* Hippras himfolf ; is here made to expoſe his own loofe, vague, and 
declamatory Way of Talking; fo oppolite to that cloſe,  precife, and 
truly Logical Manner of Socrates in his Diſcourſes, by which alone 
Truth can be diſcovered, and the Diſputes arifing in Converſation be 
brought to any rational or fair Concluſien. But This not being now or 
ever the Intention of Hippias, he expreſſes in this Speech his Uneaſi- 
neſs at the preſent Method of managing the Debate, and his Defire of 
returning to his uſual Long Harangues ; ſhowing himſelf in this re- 
ſpect alſo the beudyg, or Man of Falſhood ; . to the Old Maxim, 
* Doleſus verſatur in Generalibus,” the Man, who' means to decei ve, 
deals only in Generals, and avoids coming to Particulats. Compare this 
Paſſage with what Migpias fays in the longer Dialogue of His Name, 
Page 109. of our Tranſlation, 
4 
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Better Man: by which Means our little Audience here 
may be the better enabled to judge, Which of Us ſpeaks 


the Beſt, 


SOCRATES. 

I have no Doubt, Hippias, but that Your Wiſdom is 
ſuperior to Mine, But 'tis a conſtant Rule with Me, at 
the Time when any Man is ſpeaking, to give him my At- 
tention ; eſpecially, if I think him a Wiſe Man: and, as I 
am defirous of comprehending perfectly all he means, af- 
terwards I interrogate, and ſift him thorowly concerning 
all he has ſaid ; I conſider it over again, and compare it 
with the Account he gives me in his Anſwers, in order to 
my own better Information, But if I think the Speaker 
inſignificant, and not worth regarding, after he has done 
ſpeaking I aſk him no Queſtions, nor give myſelf any 
Trouble about what he has been talking of. You may 
know by This, what Perſons I account Wiſe. You may 
alſo find, that I am ſtudious and ſolicitous about the Say- 
ings of Such a Man; that I am buſy and reſtleſs in put- 
ting Queſtions to him, with a View of being improved by 
the Acquiſition of ſome Piece of Knowlege, Accordingly, I 

| took 


2 Socrates here intimates, that the Source of that Habit, which 
Hippias had, of Lying and Deceiving, was a Fondneſs for unmerited 
or falſe Praiſe, with an Affectation of being thought Wile, 

The Word in the Original here is printed 7#rs, but we preſume 
ought to be either ruran, agreeably to the Tranſlations of Ficines and 
GGryneus, or as we have ſuppoſed it in Ours, Towre. | 
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took particular Notice, in my own Mind, of Something 
which ſeemed to Me very ſtrange i in that Paſſage of Homer, 
if Vour Interpretation of it be true, that which you re- 
peated juſt now, to prove that Achilles treated Ulyſſes as a 
Deceiver. This to Me, I ſay, ſeemed ſtrange; becauſe 
Ulyſſes, your cunning Ulyſſes, no where appears to have 
ſpoken Untruths: But tis Achilles, whom we find cunning, 
according to Vour Account, as being a Teller of Falſitys, 
and deceiving Others. For having premiſed that fair Pro- 
feſnon, ec You Jn now e 


Not the Hack Gates of H ades are to Me 
More hoftil or more hateful, than the Man, 
M hoſe Tongue holds ns Communion with bis Heart. 


a little afterwards. he declares, - that he would not be diſ- 
ſuaded from his Purpoſe, not by Ulyſſes and Agamemnon 
together; nor would he be by any Means prevailed on to 
ſtay in the ations Fm but, ſays he, 


1 DT Morrow, after 5 acrifice to Jove 
And All that next in Nature is Divine, 
My 


:+ From the Senſe it is evident, that we ought here to read in the 
Greek s, Ti=—@Towoy x 7. X. not ori [6 id,] an Error frequent through- 
out the printed Text. Stephens has frequently indeed corrected it; but 
has paſſed it over in this and many other Places. 

We meet with this Paſſage in the Ninth Book of the Thad, v. 357, 
&c. a little after the former z and Horn 1 them . As wy are Cited 
by Plate. 
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My well. manu d Gallys launch I from the Shore. 
Into the briny Waves : and thou Halt fee, © 
(If curious of the Sight, or thy Concern *' | 
Thou male, it,) with the dawning Hour of Doy, * 
My Fleet ſpred ver the fiſhy Helleſport ;; 
With many an eager Stroke of the briſk Oars 
Short ning the Paſſage - And if Neptune grant 
Preſperous V oya'ge, the third returning. Li ght 
| Shall view me on rich Prhia 5 Jos Plains. 


Beſides, long before this, with an Air of Inſult he had aid 


thus to Agamemnon, 


** And now with my full Gallys I depart, 
Steering my Courſe for Pthia : — my beſt Courſe 
Is homeward, — here diſbonor d.—. Mor ſhalt Thou 
Meet better Fare, I ween : — no more expect, 


Spoils and rich Plunder ſhall attend thine Arms. 


Now though he had made this Declaration, firſt in the 
Face of the whole Army, and afterwards to Such as were 
1 intimate with him, it no where appears, that he made any 
I | | n RR” 


4 *5 The Verſes, here cited, occur in the Firſt Book of the 7ad, with 
. a Difference only in One Word. For inſtead of xd, which we read 
in Plato, we find in Homer @igegov: a Difference not taken Notice of + 
by Barnes in his Var. Lect. Perhaps he thought it not of Importance 
enough ta mention. But, in Editions of the fineſt Writers of 2 125 
too minute an Accuracy, we think, never can be uſed, 
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Preparations for his Voyage, or any Attempts toward the 
launching of his Ships, in order to his Departure home- 
ward; but, on the contrary, with a noble Indifference he 
diſregarded the keeping of his Word, and the ſpeaking Truth. 

It was for this Reaſon, Hippias, that 1 propoſed my firſt 
Queſtion to you; becauſe I was at a Loſs to know, Which 
of thoſe two Heroes the Poet had made the Better Man: but 
preſumed that Both were excellent; and that twas difficult 
to determine Whether was the Superior, as well with re- 
ſpect to ſpeaking Truth and Falſhood, as every other 
Kind of Virtue. For in that Point, no leſs than in Others, 
they ſeemed nearly on a Par, 

HI IAsò. 

You view not the Matter i in its true Light, Socrates. For, 
though Achilles breaks his Word, tis plain that he had no 
Intention to | deceive, - nor any diſſembled Meaning: but, 
againſt his Inclination, he is obliged; by the Diſtreſſes 4 
the Army, to ſtay. and give them his Aſſiſtance. But when 
Ulyſles ſpeaks ras 4th tis uy Deſign, wee his Falſhood i is 
Voluntary, 18 ee 
. ei 

My Sn Friend Hippias, you deceive Me; * are 
guilty, your Self, of . as s you > one, did. 

Her- 


7 8 Ta nen s Falſbood as well as T; ruth, in bender to preſerve 
Conſiſtence in his Argumentation; having proved to Hippias, that the 
ſpeaking Falſhood how was: tho Effect of FOG Kind of unc and 
Virtue, 22 l Tink 5er of I-62 
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nnn. 


Far from it, Socrates, How mean you? and in what 
reſpect? 


SockArzEs. 

By telling me, that Achilles had no Intention to deceive, 
nor any diſſembled Meaning: whereas Achilles, in ſaying 
through Arrogance what he had no ſerious Intention of do- 
ing, was ſo artful an Impoſtor, as Homer has repreſent- 
ed him, that he appears confident of out-witting Ulyſſes, 


and concealing from Him the Emptineſs of his Arrogance; 


nay, to that Degree confident, as to dare in His Preſence 
tO 

In the Greek, Toys, or cunning Jugler. By Achilles here, we ſup- 
poſe, is meant that very Paſſion of Arrogance in him, which is the moſt | 
diſtinguiſhed Part of his Character. For all the great Actions and 
Events of Homer's Jiad turn upon the Deſire of Achilles to ſhow to the 
Grecians the Importance of his Preſence: and his Aid. By the ſame 
Name, Toys, is the Paſſion of Love called in Plato's Banquet, and in the 
ſame Metaphorical Senſe ; becauſe Both theſe Paſſions impoſe upon aMan's 
own Underſtanding, and force him to fay and do Things, to which his 
Reaſon is by no means privy ; putting him, as in this Cafe of Achilles, 
upon contradictory Promiſes and Aſſertions; and, by their bold Aſſu- 
rance, making him believe them all, by turns, Himſelf. —We cannot 
help thinking, that Plato here intended to carry on the Allegory ; and 
by Ulyjes would ſignify Prudence, out-witted as it were and filenced 
by Paſſion. For 'tis certain, that the Ancients put a Moral Interpre- 
tation on Both the Poems of Homer; and took all his Characters not only 
for Hiſtorical or real Perſons, but for Allegorical alſo, repreſenting ſo many 
Virtues, Vices, or Paſſions, either mixed or ſimple. Taſſ and Ariofto, 
profeſs to have written their Epic Poems with the fame Intention: and 
*tis ofgvious enough. to. All, indeed too obvious, in our own Spencer. 


All of them herein i imitating, doubtleſs, the Father and Prince of Epic 
Poetry. 3 
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to contradict Himſelf, Accordingly we find Ulyſſes actually 

impoſed” upon. For, as we ſee from his Silence on that 
. he diſcovered not, that Achilles had told him any 
Untruth. - 


” rr l 
Where n to be found, Socrates? 
SOCRATES. Try 
Do you not remember, that after he had declared, (as 
he did to Ulyſſes;) that he, would ſet gail early the next 
Day; to Ajax on the other hand he ſays no ſuch Thing, 

but tells him a quite different Story. 

 HiePrias. 

In whit Paſſage ? 
OE: SO RATES. 
In this}. inn 


o more in'bloody Field ſpall I engage, 
J nor my Forces; till great Priam's Son, 
| The 
29 In the Greet this Paſſage is "ed thus ; - Ovie val, { r. Azywy, Ute 
£0v- 5 0 Woog Tov - Oboe 5 t n d TH 7 no amoi hev eh, K*. 1. Al Ste. 
phens ſaw; that this was a corrupt Reading; but an Emendation of 


it not readily; occurring to his- Mind, he ſuppoſed that many Words 
were wanting. A ſuight Alteratien only wil, as we imagine, correct 


the Sentence" thus; Our c; br, M, Y Ugepaig (wg wog TOY Od bo- 


o ü ape T ot awoirneveriovar v N. ane to which we 
have made our Tfanſlatienn 
0 Achilles ſpeaks of Hechor thus highly on his Occaſion, purpoſely 
to raiſe the higher; in Theſe who heard him, the- Idea of his own Va- 
lour; None but himſelf, he tells them, being able to ſtop the * 
G 2 MM 
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The godlike Hector, worthy F his Sire, | 
ro Heaps of flaugbter d Greeks, viftorious reach | 
My Myrmidons ; or till his hoſtil Flames, 
Spreading from Ship to Ship, approach my own. 
Then,—near My Veſſel, or My Tent, I truſt, 
Shall Hector s Fury, though impetuous, meet 
A Bound impaſſable, — 


Now can You imagine, Hippias, that He was ſo forgetful, 
this Son of the Goddeſs Thetis, this Pupil of the Sage Chi- 
ron, as that, after throwing out the bittereſt Reproaches upon 
Such as ſpeak what they mean not, he ſhould firſt tell Ulyſſes 
that he would fail away, and then, thro' Forgetfulneſs, aſſure 
Ajax that he would continue where he was? Do you not 
think, that he muſt have talked in this manner with Deſign, 
and from a Suppoſal that Ulyſſes was a plain fimple Man, 
and that He ſhould get the better of him that _ way, by 
Artifice and Lying, 


Hi1e- 


of ſo mighty and formidable an Enemy. Mr. Pope therefore, in omit- 
ting thoſe high Terms in which Hector here mentions Achilles, has 
omitted an Eſſential Beauty! in this Paſſage, and particularly material to 
that Purpoſe, for which it is cited by Socrates,—to ſhew, that the incon- 
ſiſtent Falſitys, uttered by Achilles, were owing to his Arrogance and his 
Thirſt of Glory. See the Argument of this Dialogue, page 6. The 
Verſes are taken from the Ninth Book of the 1rad, y. 646, &c. But 
there is evidently a falſe Reading in them, as cited by Plato, walhioopcu 
inſtead of pedyroa, obſerved by Barnes, in his Notes on Homer, x 
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HIr IAS. 

I think quite otherwiſe, Socrates : : I think, that He was 
impoſed upon, Himſelf, by his own Simplicity and unde- 
ſigning Heart: and that Want of Reflection made him talk 
to Ajax in a Strain different from that in which he had 


been talking to Ulyſſes. But Ulyſſes, whenever he ſpeaks 
Truth, has always an Intention to deceive, no leſs than 


when he ſpeaks a Falſhood. 
Socks. 
Ulyſics then 1s a Better Man, it ſeems, than Achilles. 
Hieelas. 
By no means, Socrates, clearly. 
SOCRATES, 


Why, was it not proved juſt now, that the Speakers of 


Falſhoods, Rnowing them ſo to be, and with Intention to 
deceive, were Better Men than Thoſe, who ſpoke what 


was falſe meerly through Ignorance, and againſt their In- 


tention ? 
H1e- 


3? See Page 24, Sc. This is ative Inſtance, ſimilar to That, taken 
Notice of by Arxiſtotle, which we mentioned in Note-11. of a Sophiſti- 
cal way of arguing, uſed by Plato againſt the Sophiſts. (See Note 4. 


to the Synopſis.) For the Truth of the Poſition, contended for, has 


indeed been proved ; and is apparent enough, in every inferior Art or 
Science ; but Plato applys it in this Place to Morals, of which it has not 
been proved, but the direct Contrary inſinuated. See Note 13. There 
is the ſame Ambiguity of Expreſſion in our own Language; for we uſe 
the Term, Good Man, with reference not only to Moral Goodneſs, but 


even Ability or Skill in any Way whatever. Such a one, we ſay, is a | 
Good Man, when we only mean, as to ſome N Kind 190 Work 


or Action which he performs ive ll. 


THE LESSER 
H1eePlas. : 

But how is it poſſible, Socrates, that Such as are guilty 
of Inj juſtice. knowingly, Such as are deceitful, and inſidi- 
ous, put? wilfully do Miſchief, ſhould be Better Men than 
Thoſe, who, not knowing what they do, lead Others into 
Miſchiefs or Miſtakes? To Such is due free Pardon, ſhould 
any Injuſtice be done by Their Means, or if any Man be 
deceived by them, or ſuffer Injury. The Laws accord- 
ingly are more ſevere to deſigning Cheats, and to the wil- 
fully Injurious, than to Such as deceive or injure without 
Intention of ſo doing. 
SOCRATES, 


You ſee, Hippias, that I-ſpoke' Truth, when I told you, 
how buſy and reſtleſs I was in putting Queſtions to the Wile, 
I fear indeed, that I have no other valuable Quality be- 
longing to me; the reſt which L have being inconſiderable 
and mean. For I am apt to be miſtaken i in the Natures of 


Things; 


* Demoſthenes in Orat. c. Midiam, F. 11. pag. 35, and 36. of Dr. Tay- 
lor's Edition in 8'* gives an Account of theſe Laws ſomewhat-more at 
large, too long to be here inſerted, but ſo like this of Plato's, and fo 
much in the ſame. Words, that it ſeems. highly probable, he had an 
Eye towards it, when he compoſed that Part of his Oration. For that 

incomparable. Orator was always a great Admirer of Plato, and had been 
one of his favorite Diſciples; as we are told by the Writer. of the Lives 
of the. Ten Orators, vulgarly aſcribed to Plutarch. 

33, This and ſuch ather Sayings, frequent in the Mauth of Socrates, 
paſſed with the People even of his own Time for mæer Ironys. Whence 
He was commonly called o «2wv, the Diſſembler ef his Knowledge, or Pre- 

tender to Ignorance, But for an.Explication of This Saying at leaſt, 
ſomewhat different from the vulgar one, ſee below, Note 36. 


46 
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Things, and ignorant of what they truly are. A ſufficient 
Evidence of which appears, whenever I am in Company 
with any of You celebrated Wiſe Men, whoſe Wiſdom is 
acknowleged by the united Voices of all the Grecians. It 
then appears that I know Nothing : For ſcarcely in any 
Point am I of the ſame Opinion with You. And what 
greater Evidence can there be of a Man's Want of Know- 
lege, than his differing in Opinion from the Wiſe, I have 
this one admirable Quality, however, which ſaves me from 
** the fatal Conſequences of Ignorance and Error ; This, 
that I am not aſhamed to learn; but am given to In- 
quiry, and to aſking Queſtions. I am very thankful alſo to 
the Perſon who vouchſafes me an Anſwer : nor ever neg- 
lected I to pay him my due Acknowlegments. For when- 
ever I had acquited a Piece of Knowlege, I never denied 
my having learnt it; nor ever pretended, that twas of my 
own Finding out. on the contrary, I celebrate the Wiſdom 
of my Teacher, whenever I produce the Doctrine, which 
3+ See Note 107. to the Greater Hippias. 

35 See Note 103. to the fate Dialogue. 

35 This, and what follows, Socrates ſpeaks in his lower Character, 
that Compound of Senſations, Fancys, Opinions, and Paſſions, which 
every One of us is apt to call Himſelf. See Note 70. to the Greater 
Hippias Viewing himfelf. in this Light, he confeſſes always, that his 
own Ignorance, and Aptitude to err, were equal to thoſe of Other 
Men; and ſets up the Univerſal Divine Teacher and Inſtructor, as The 
only Wiſe and Kol] in the Truth, This is the Perſon, whom he 


here ſays that he was accuſtomed to conſult, and to inquire of; the 
| Perſon, 
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He taught me. Thus at preſent, for Inſtance, I agree 
not with You in that Poſition, which you have laid down 
for Truth ; but am ſtrongly of a different Opinion. And 
This, I am convinced, ariſes from Something in Me, and 
muſt be attributed to my being Such a one as Iam; to 
avoid uſing any Term or Epithet too high, in ſpeaking of 
my Self. To Me, Hippias, the Truth appears directly Con- 
trary to what You ſay. I think, that Thoſe, who injure 
Others, who are guilty of Injuſtice, who vent Falſhoods, 
and deceive, or commit any other Fault, knowingly and 
wiltully, are better Men than Such as do the ſame Evils 


igno- 


Perſon, from whom he received with Thankfulneſs ſatisfactory Anſwers 
to his Queſtions; and whoſe Wiſdom he never failed to celebrate, 
whenever his own Diſcourſe gave Occaſion to the Diſcovery of any 
Truth. For he not only here inſinuates, but in many other of Plato's 
Dialogues he maintains, and in the Meno and Theetetus proves, that no 
Part of Science can be either found out or taught by Man; but lyes 
as it were latent in every Mind, till excited and brought to Light by fair, 
diligent, and deep Inquiry. 

37 Here Socrates aſſumes his higher Character. For he means the 
Great AATMAQN, or Divinity within him; intimating at the ſame time 
to his Diſciples, that this Divinity is, in the propereſt and trueſt Senſe, 
Himfelf. See Chara@eriſflicks, vol. 2. p. 355, 358. Letters on Mind, 
p. 33, and 69. We the rather refer to theſe two Books, becauſe the 
Writers of them appear thorowly to have penetrated, : as to this Point 
in particular, the Senſe of Plato. 

38 Socrates ſays This on the Vulgar Hypotheſis, that Bad Men hav 
the Knowlege of Good and Evil, and conſequently Free Will: which 
Hypotheſis he labours to overturn, by ſhowing what an abſurd Conſe- 


quence follows from it. See Note 13. and the Argument of this Dia- 
logue, towards the End, 4 


_—_ 
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ignorantly and without free Choice. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I am in the Oppoſite Way of Thinking. In ſhort my 
Sentiments are ever varying upon this Subject, and driven 
backward and forward continually: the Cauſe of which Un- 
ſteadineſs is clearly Want of Knowlege. But I now find 
in my ſelf a freſh Acceſſion of my old Malady. For the 
Opinion, which prevails in me at preſent, is This ;—that 
Such as commit Wilful Errors in any Action whatever, are 
Better Men, with reſpect to Actions in that Way, than 
Thoſe who err in the ſame Way againſt their Will or In- 
tention. This preſent Turn of Mind in me is owing, as I 
imagine, to the preceding Part of Our Converſation. For 
our Reaſoning upon the Point, then debated, will, in all 
Appearance at preſent, ** hold good through all things; 
and will prove, that the Involuntary Actors of Ill, in any 
of thoſe Inſtances We have mentioned, are more Wicked 
than Thoſe, who are guilty of the ſame bad Actions wil- 
fully. Be ſo good therefore, as to ſet my Mind right: 
for in healing the Diſeaſe of This, and freeing it from Ig- 


| norance, | 
39 That is, at thoſe Times when he was not reaſoning, but acting. | 1 
For, whenever a Man acts, ſuppoſing him under no outward Conſtraint, 
and governed only by internal Motives, whatever thoſe Motives are, let 
him be ever ſo much under the Power of Paſſion, he muſt ſeem to him- | 
ſelf as if he willed and acted freely ; becauſe his Mind, that is, He > 1 
himſelf, aſſents to thoſe Motives, Ends, or Moving Cauſes of his Ac- 1 
tion: without which Aſent of the Mind he could not act. See Note 6. 
4 Plato's own Words in this Paſſage prove the Truth of that Obſer- 
vation of Ari/totle's, mentioned towards the End of Note 13. 
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norance, you will do me a much greater Piece of Service, 
than you would in healing any Diſtemper incident to my 
Body. But now, ſhould You have any Intention to go 
thro' a long Harangue, I can aſſure you beforehand, that 
you will never That Way fucceed in the Affair: for My 
Thoughts never will be able to keep Even Pace with you. 
But if you are diſpoſed to anſwer to My Queſtions, as you 
did before, you will highly © profit and improve Me; and, 
I preſume, receive no Detriment, your Self. I have a Right, 
Eudicus, to beg Your Intereſt with Hippias on this Occa- 
fion ; for You it was, who engaged me in this Diſpute with 
him. If He therefore is averſe to continuing the Conver- 
ſation in the Way which I deſire, do You intercede with 
him to favour my Requeſt. 
Eupicus. 
There will be no Occaſion, Socrates, I imagine, for My 
Interceſſion. That is made unneceſſary by what Hippias 
himſelf ſaid at firſt, — that he never declined anſwering to- 
any Man's Queſtions. Did you not ſay ſo, Hippias ? 
HIPIAS. 
1 own it, Eudicus. But Socrates is always intangling 


the Argument with cunning Fallacys ; and behaves like a. 
ſly Deceiver. 


SOCRATES. | 
My good Hippias! I do it not wilfully, J affure you, 
nor with any Intention to deceive. For, if that were the 
| Caſe 
* See the laſt Sentence but one in the Greater Hippias. 


-. HIP \P.I AS. Sr 
Gife} 1 ſhould be a Man of great Wikdom and Abilirys; 


according to Vour Account. But, if I have that Fault 
which Lou accuſe" me of, tis wholly involuntaty in Me. I 
pray you therefore, pardon me: For Pardon, you ſay, is 
due to involuntary and ignorant Deceivers. 

Eupicus. 

Do ſo, Hippias; forgive Socrates; and be not angry with 
him, ; but for My Sake, and out of Regard to your own 
Word, "anſwer to whatever Queſtions He ſhall | propoſe to 
you, orgs ©, 


e * 
- l 
* F . 15 » 


« fn liel AS... | 

Well, at 1 Inteentay I will anſwer to bes "PEA 
«i Toi then ; ok my you you deſire to have an 
Anſwer ta, 2 2 

( bag 4s Sas AES. 

Trips Hipplas, 1 am greatly deſirous to N a os 
Diſcuſſion of that very Point, juſt now mentioned Which 
are the Better Sort of Men; Thoſe who commit Errors 
knowingly, wilfully, and purpoſely ; or thoſe Others, who 
are guilty of the very Same without knowing what they do, 
and without any Will or ret to err. + Now the beſt 

| Way 

be Every Unocal Truth Wes hold pn in all. Particoler Caſes, to 
which it is applicable. In the Way of Reaſoning therefore by Induc- 
tion, the Enumerating of many Particulars, however choſen, in which 
the Hypotheſis to be proved is found true, ſerves to induce a Probability 


at leaſt of its being true univerſally. And if the Hypotheſis fails in no 


Instance that can be thought of, the Certainty of it is then ſufficiently 
H 2 a. 
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Way we can take, to have this Point well examined, is, 
in My Opinion, by ſetting out thus; — but obſerve, and 
make your Anſwers duly:— Are there not — who 


are Good at a Foot Race? ek 


; Hiee1as. 
There are. 


— 
; 
p 


eſtabliſhed. — It ſhould ſeem therefore, that Plato might have been in- 
different, What Inſtances he produced to prove a Doctrine, which, if 
true, might fairly be inferred from a Multitude of Any, pitched upon 
at random. And: indeed, had This been All he had in View, indiffe- 
rent he would certainly have been, to Which he gave the Preference. 
But his Deſign, in ſelecting from all the ſeveral Kinds of Action the 
particular Inſtances that follow, to the End of this Second Part of the 
Dialogue, is to ſhow, What Weakneſſes or Diſorders in the Human 
Frame are the natural Cauſes of Ignorance and Vice; and What natural 
Diſpefition of Body and Mind is favorable to Knowlege and Virtue. In 
the Choice and Arrangement of theſe Inſtances will appear admirable 
Art and Contrivance: for the Diſcovery of which he prepares us in 
This Sentence, by profeſſing to take a certain Metbod, and ae of Be- 


ginning, Such as is the moſt proper. 


43 Plato begins, and takes his Four Firſt Inſtances bees ſuch Ac- 
tions, as fundamentally depend on the Structure of the Body, and the 
Conformation of its Parts ; in particular, Running, Wreſtling, Dancing, 
and Singing. For the well-performing of theſe Exerciſes, ſo far as the 
Body is concerned, ſeverally depends on Agility, Strength, Gracefulneſs, 
and a Mufical Voice: and theſe ſeverally ariſe from Elaſticity of the 
Fibres, Firmneſs in the Fabrick of the Bones, Pliantneſs in the Joynts, 
and a perfect Power of Dilatation and Contraction in the Lungs and 
Larynx. When all Theſe concur, the natural Conſequences will be an 
animated, free, and eaſy Flow of the Blood and Humours, Spritelineſs 


and Vigour in the Soul, and at the ſame time (if no Obſtacle ner] 


Firmneſs in the Mind, 


HIP P 1 AS: 1 83 


SOCRATES, 

And Others in the ſame Exerciſe who are Bad ? 
HII AS. 

Certainly. 
SOCRATES 


Are not the Good, Thoſe who run well? and the Bad, 
Tine who run ill? 


| Hieyetias, 
They are. - | | 
SOCRATES, 
Do not the Slow Runners run ill? the Swilt Runners, 
well 7 | 
Hiee1as. 
They as 75 
SOCRATES. 
In the Race therefore, and in Running, Swifrack is A. 
Good T hing; 30 Yownels, a Bad Thing. 


HirPIAS. 


Without Diſpute. 
SOCRATES. 

Whether of theſe Two then is the Better Man in the 
Race One, who runs ſlow wilfully and on Purpoſe; or One, 
whoſe Slowneſs in a running is involuntary and pb WA ? 

| Hr IAS. 
The Putt; * who runs ſlow on Purpoſe. 

-DOCRATES:. | / 

1 not Running the Doing ſomething. 


— - 
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Hirrias. | 

It is * 07 ons nfl ltr om 907 ot tO bak 
Seen ls 

_ if ſo, · is not ſome Action performed 1 in Running! 
HirrIAs. | 

a EY 
SOCRATES. .. 651 L1 


The Man therefore, who runs ill, performs a an Adin, 
which is Bad and Unſeemly in the Race. E 40 
| Hieeixs. 
Undoubtedly fo, 
SOCRATES. 
And the Man runs ill, you ſay, who runs n 
HIP PIAS. 20 VSTT 
True. 
SOCRATES. 

He therefore is the Good Man in the "RO who wil? 
fully and purpoſely commits this Bad and Unſeemly Ac- 
tion : and He is the Bad Man, who does it againſt his Will 
and his Intention, 

te 64-199 HI IAS. 5 

So it ſeems to be. en 

SOCRATES, „ekt 

In the Race therefore, the Man, who is gullry of Bad 

Actions againſt his Will and his Intention, is a Worſe Man 


than the Other, in whom thoſe Bad Actions are e voluntary 
and intended, | | 


wa 
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HII As. 
In 4 Race, I grant you, that tis ſo. 
SOCRATES, 

And how is it in Wreſtling ? Whether of the Two is is 
the Better Wreſtler? the Man who, when he falls, falls 
deſignedly, or the Man whoſe Falls are involuntary and 
undeſigned ? 

HIP PIs. 
Probably, the Man who falls deſignedly. 
DOCRATES. 

And which is the Worſe and more Unſcemly Action in 
Wreſtling ? for a Man to fall, Himſelf, or to give his An- 
tagoniſt a Fall? 


85 HIPPIAsS. 
To fall, Himſelf. 
| SOCRATES, 

In Wreſtling then alſo, the Man, who is guilty of Bad 
and Unſeemly Actions with Deſign, is a Better Man than 
the Other, who is guilty of the Same without deſigning; 
them. 

_ Hiepias. 


"Tis viokable: that be is. 


S800 RATES. 

And how does the Rule hold with reſpect to all other 
Actions of the Body? Is not the Man, whoſe Body is 
well-framed and fitly diſpoſed, equally Able for Actions 


either Strong or Weak, either Seemly and Becoming, or Un- 
* becoming. 
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becoming and Aukward ? So that the Man, who has a 
Better Habit of Body, when he performs any Bodily Ex- 
erciſe or Action ill, does it out of Choice; but the Man, 
whoſe Body is in a Worſe State, performs ill N -his 


Inclination. 


HIP IAS. 
In Actions which depend on Strength of Body, I admit 


the Truth of your Hypotheſis. 


SOCRATES. 

And what fay you as to thoſe, which depend on Grace- 
fulneſs of the Body, Hippias? Does it not belong to that 
Body, which is well formed and well habituated, to ex- 
hibit unſeemly and bad Motions, Geſtures, and Attitudes, 
only when the Mind ſo wills and directs; but to a Body 
of Worſe Make and Worſe Habits, to behave, move, and 


carry itſelf aukwardly without ſuch Will and Direction? 


or How think you? 
| HII AS. 
That tis, as You fay. 
SOCRATES. 
Ungracefulneſs therefore alſo, when voluntary, belongs 
to the Body in its Better Plight; when involuntary, is ow- 
ing to an Ill or Depraved State of Body. 


Hier. 
So indeed it appears. 


HI PPIAS. 


SOCRATES. - 


Aube think you as to the Voice? Which Voice do 
you ſuppoſe the Better and more Excellent? That, which 
lings out of Tune wilfully and deſignedly; ; or That, which 
does ſo becauſe! it cannot do otherwiſe ? 

HIP IAS. 

That, which does ſo deſignedly. 

SOCRATES. 
And That you call a Viler Voice, which errs dn the 
Wahn | 
DOLLY Hiye1as. 
Lids TELE 
x SOCRATES, 

Farther j — *! the Things which are Yours, whether 
would you — to have them in Good Condition and Or- 
der, or to have them Bad, Depraved, and out of Order ? 


Hie- 
* His Five next Inſtances he takes from thoſe Parts of the Body, 
which are the more immediate Servants of the Mind: 1. The Outward 
Inſlruments of Motion, (particularifing i in the Feet,) by which the Vill 
of the Mind is executed 2. The Outward Organs of Senſation, (enu- 
merating them all,) through which the Mind perceives Outward Things : 
3. That immediate Source of Motion and Senſation, the Brain; to ſignify 
which, he uſes the Metaphor, of a Rudder, fteering the Body as the Mind 
pleaſes : 4. Thoſe inward Inſiruments of Motion, and Vehicles of Senſation, 
the Nerves; which he compares to the Strings of Muſical Inſtruments, 
braced up or relaxed by the different Paſſions of the Soul, and vibrating 
juſt as they are fofrched from without,” or play d on by the Muſician's 
Hand within : 5. and laſtly, The Organs of Speech, ſignified by Wind- 
Infiruments of dub. through which tbe Mind * ber Mean- 


1 | Ing, 
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HIpPIA8. 
To haye them Good, and guah as they: ought to be. 
Son A ee. L 5. Siagntt yoy 


| Whether then would you chuſe, to have your Feet gu 


lame at your own Pleaſure, or to have —— 
ble againſt your Will. | 


Hlerias. eb mid And 
T o go lame at my own Pleaſure. 
SOCRATES. |» | ifs 


Is not Lameneſs in the Feet A. Sa * Boat 
and the going lame an ungraceful way of Walking ? 


HiePias. vb I 
Certainly. | 
Ht” Tres SOCRATBE; Als“ wn in 
And is not Squinting a Depravity of the Bs? lune 
HI rIAs. n9t 4167 01 60 aþ 
It is. 
Sena üs 


Which Sort of Eyes now would you «chaſe to fans! and 
to ſee with? Such as would look aſquint only when Au 
pleaſed, or Such as could not avoid Squinting ? 

HI IAS. 

Such as ſquinted only when J pleaſed. | 
ing, or declares her Will. How much the Acquiſition of Knowlege, 
the State of the Soul, and Power of the Mind to do what ſhe wills, 


depend on having all theſe Organs in Perfection, is by no means diffi- 
cult to conceive, 2 
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SOCRATES, 
Of the Things then which are your own, you deem 
Thoſe; | whoſe wrong and depraved Actions are voluntary, 
Better than Thoſe, the Pravity of whoſe Actions is invo- 


luntary. 
Hieye1as. 


In —_ of that Kind, I admit it to be True, 
_  $0enarys. 

All Such rn Ears, and Noſe, and Mouth, and all 
ohen Pots admin zug 29 Senſation, are to be comprehended 
in the following General Rule; Thoſe, in which the bad 
Performance of their Functions is Ihvoluntary, a Man would 

be glad not to have; ſeeing that Such are Evil ; but Thoſe, 
whoſe wrong: Atien. or Operation is wilfol, ond according 
to the N are defirable; duch being Good. 

Nells 


| Lagree... "6H 
| SoOcraThs. 


Well; at whe Sort of Inſtruments is it. Bet to hive 
to do with?, Thoſe, with which a Man may execute his 
Work ill thro Choice and Defign ; or Thofe, with which 
he cannot work otherwiſe than ill? For Inſtance; Whether 
of the Two is the beſt Rudder? That, with vaih the 
Steering ill is unavoidable; or That, with which the Pilot, 
if he feen = does it wilfully and on B N 

__ Hueyelas. | 


Fe prong 
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SOCRATES: . 
Is it not ſo with the Bow and Lyre; ſo 1 the Flute; ; 


** ſo with every other Kind of Tools and Inſtruments?. NN 
HIP PIAS. 20% 09400 1 ne I 
It is true. | 


| n 
| SOCRATES. 


Well; * and of which Horſe * it beſt to be the 
Owner! J whether of a enge * fuch a Kind of Temper 


tie and 


4 To the Inſtances a given, which? * of more eſp ecial' Mo- 
ment, the other Parts and Members of | the Body are fubjoine, in gener 
ral; the regular Frame and found Condition of them All being, in the 
Opinion of Plato, of ſome Importance to.the Soul, to its Aﬀetions and 
Paſſions; more or leſs, in Proportion to the more immediate or mote 
remote A#ion, or Influence, of the One upon the Other. This will 
open much of Plato's fecret Meaning in the latter Part of his Times. 

4 From the juſt Frame of the Body, and the right Formation of every. 
Member of it, the Philoſopher proceeds, in the ſame Metaphorical Man- 
ner, to deſcribe the other Part of that evupuiz, or Good natural Diſp of- 
tion, which he holds to be the neceſſary Foundation of Virtue. This 
other Part is the Right Frame or Conſtitution of the Soul herſelf, He 
begins with the Paſſions ; agreeably to that Climax, which he uſes thro' 
all theſe Inſtances. The Pafhons are, in the Platonic Syſtem, all com- 
prehended under Two Kinds, eT:0vpia and Jude, the Emotions of De 
fire and Averfion. The Firſt of thoſs Kinds is characteriſed under the 
Emblem of a Horſe, the Latter under that of a Dog ; and Both with 
great Propriety, For One of theſe Animals is remarkably ſubject to 
vehement Emotions of the former Kind in Purſuit of Glory or of Plea- 
ſure; the Other to Emotions of the latter Kind no leſs violent, when the 
Seizing of his Prey or the Deſtruction of an Enemy is the End in View. 
Now Both theſe Animals, tho' Irrational, are by Nature formed to be 

: manageable by Man; and are highly ſerviceable to him, when their Pa/- 
ons are directed to their * Oecks, and reſtrained within due Bounds. 


3. 
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and Spirit, as may ſerve his Rider in riding ill purpoſely 

and through Choice only; or of a Horſe, upon which his 

Tune aan of Neceſſity ride ill? 3 

Cl. 14, 903 02: Z22qt: HI TIAS. 116109 Jon It # boGA 
of Horſe upon which a Man may ride ill” only 

through Choice. 


Sock ATEs. 


This Florſe then is of a better Spirit and Temper than 
the Other. 


1 I" Hireias. | 

| SOCRATES. . l 
= with this better-tempered Horſe then a Man may, if 

be has an evil Intention, perform ſuch miſchievous and evil 

Tricks, as this Animal is capable of; but with the bad-tem- 

Py RE, he cannot n IO: Miſchief. 2 


111 ot 


= 
= . 1 
& 3 y Hip 
o k - " & 4 . 
hs ' _ . 4 v4 \ * * 7 * : 
> q 


+ The Emendation of this Sentence mult. be attributed to.Cornovvus 8 
for He has been beforehand with us, in reading dhe, & 5 duan, in- 
ſtead of apcivuv }. dr, as in all the Editions of the Greek ' 'tis 1 27. 
0 Thon in the Greek ; iT. @jativore. age. age i ine, ra rie xis 
raurug 1 wor nec au us d 10% Ta & Tx wornelag, GXET iu; e 4 
evident, that this Reading is faulty. We have always imagined, that 
the Fault lay in the Tranſpabion of ſome; of the Words, with the Gor-- 
ruption of only Qne in, Conſequence of that Tranſpoſition and that the: 
right Reading WAS this; J. 4. u. J. 1 r. x. N. e. r. To. rig Worngiacs. 
exuTicg dv Wor, Ty: & Wore, dune ig. But Cornarits is of Opinion, 
that the Sentence may be amended by altering only 1 d rie worms das 
into Ty & T. Te, which he is pleaſed. to ſay, e the 5 with TH 
E TOR IH a 
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Noc 1 nt 07 Hera 2012) 76168-a8 ie DAY 

. Ferſectly true. A101 h 10 10 : vido i eee 
Socaarzs. N | 

And is it not equally true with reſpect to the Spirit * 

Temper of a Dag r and 0 af every cher: er 

Animals? | 4 


Hir IAS. 


admit it to hold true in the aſe of every Brute 
Animal. £15112 alt 
SOCRATES» 
Well now; and how is it in our own IP and with **re- 
| ſpect 
* All the Paſſon and Aﬀittions. are Hans included Goof For 
Emblematical Writers have often repreſented Each of theſe under the 
Emblem of ſome Brute Animal, in which it is found the frongeft. + 
% After the Peſons and ¶ Hections. ſuch as are common to all Ani- 
mals whether Rational or Ixxational, being the Same in Mind, and dif- 
fering only in their Objects; next in Oider follow thoſe Facultys of 
the Soul, by which Man becomes ſuperior to other Animals, and ac- 
quires Skill in Arts and Sciences, Plato here diſtinguiſhes the Arts, 
according to Three different Degrees of Excellence. In the weſt Rank 
he places Thoſe, which depend chiefly on Facrirty F Alion or Opera- | 
tion, gained by Practical Habits : in the midule Rank, Thoſe ' which 
depend chiefly on the Knowlege of Natural T. himpgs, acquired by Expe- 
rience : and in the Higheft, Thoſe whoſe Principles are founded on 
Science, the Knowlege of Things Eternal, arifing from inward Exerciſe 
of the Mind. Inſtances in thefe Three Kinds of Art are taken, in the 
Firft Kind, from the Art of Shooting Arrows with a Bow; in the Se- 
cond, from the Art of Medicine; in the Third, from the At of M. 
ict. To this Triple Order of the Arts anſwer Three ſeveral Degrees 
of Capacity in Man ; or rather, Three Kinds of Natural Powers or Fa- 
cultys | in the Human Soul, riſing one above another in Degree of Ex- 
cellence, 
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ſpeck to the Human Soul? Mhpether is it Better to have in 
our Service a Bowman, br if he ever miſſes the Mark, 


681111 | miſſes 


cellence, as they approach nearer to That, which is Higbe in the 
Soul, the Leading Power itſelf. The hbweſt, becauſe neareſt of Kin 
to meer Vivacity and Sprite ineſs, (which are Corporeal) are Docihty, 
Ingenuity, and Qulckneſs of Mind; the only Requiſites for the Attain- 
ment of Skill in Arts meerly - Prachical Superior to theſe, becauſe 
nearly allied to Strength of Mind and Judgment, are Memary, Pene- 
tration, and Sagactty ; ſuch being the Powers requiſite, over and above 
thoſe of a lower Claſs, for the acquiring Skill in Thoſe Arts, in which 
there is much Room for iudicicus Opinias and probable Conjetture ; be- 
cauſe their Subjects admit but Ane of Certainty; and the Ableſt Pro- 
feſſors of them are They, whoſe Opinion of the Preſent is the moſt Ju- 
diciqus, and whole Canjefture. of the Future is the moſt Segarious; and 
founded oi, the moſt Knowlege of what is Paſt. The Natural Powets or 
Facultys in Man, of a Claſs {till bigler, making the Soul, in whieh they 
are /rong, as it were a rich Soil, fit for 1 og up the Fine Arts, are a 
juſt Senſe, T; afte, or Feeling, of Harmony and Beauty and every Thing of 
that Rind; a nice Diſcerument' of whatever is oppoſite to theſe; and a 
Power of comprehending many Beautys, Harmonys, or Truths in One.— 
To want Any of theſe Three Degrees of Capacity, or Kinds of Natural 
Power, is to be ſo far defective in that «pun, that excellent Diſbeſtiun 
formed by Nature, on which Knowlege and Virtue are built by Diſci- 
pline and Habit; and to be fo far expoſed, through involuntary. Failures, 
to Ignorance and 'Vice.—But. Plato has a farther, a Metaphorical, Mean - 
ing in this Place. His View in ſelecting the three Arts of Shooting 
at a Mark, of Medicine, and of Mufick, from amongſt many Others 
of their reſpective Claſſes, is, by theſe apt Metaphors, the * which 
in many other of his Dialogues hc employs for the ſame Porpoſe, to 
denote the State of a Soul, darkened through Ignorance, and diſor- 
dered with Vice. For, in the firſt place, che Mind, whoſe Nature is 
to have always Truth and Ms in View, and to aim at them nf 

e 


— — — — 
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| miſſes wilfully ** ; or one who is wack . to _ "— * 
= his Intention and his Aim? B 201192 


Hieeias, 
One wha, miſſes wilfully. Mt 
* SOCRATES. are I | * l duce 
Such a one then is a Better Man at Shooting. | AE 
. Hieelas, 


Right. 
the Energys and Actions which ſhe dire#s, her Eye being in Such a 
Caſe obſcured or diſtorted, mifkakes her Aim, by taking Falſhood for 
Truth and Evil for Good; or elſe miſſes it, by fancying Truth and 
Good to be where they are not, and thus erring from her right Mark, 
In the next place, Reaſon and Paſſion being at Variance ; and One Paſ- 
fron combating with Another, where All ought to ſympathiſe, conſpire, 
and co-operate ; the Health of the Soul, bY well-tempered Commixture 
of the Ingredients in her Compoſition, and the Integrity of her Fanc- 
tions, are deſtroyed. In the laſt place, the Inward Harmony being 
at length quite ſpoilt, the A&#tons of the Man are diſſonant One 
from Another, the Tenor of his Conduct becomes unmn/fical, and all 
the Numbers and Meaſures of his Life are throughout 4) composed and 
broken. 

5? In the Editions of the Greek Text, the Sentence ſtands thus; 
Ti de on ; ; eros box ver eher rogo ru apeivavog Eciv, J rig EXET IS ales 
T av Ts cure, Tn YT rh; But we ſhould be glad to read it, as. 
follows; Ti de dy ebowre ; thuxuv xex/nola Togore apeivoy sgi, u. 7. A. 
transferring the firſt Point of Interrogation to the Word nb, and 
altering the Word epeivoveg into 2 EWOY, which latter Emendation was 
made before us by Cornarius. Both together will render this Sen- 
tence much more agreeable to the Turn of thoſe which Feb mg than 
| the Alteration of it propoſed by Stephen. 
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kee eee 

166 our on Species therefore, and with reſp to the 
Human Soul, the Man, who miſſes Aim or errs without 
intending ſo to do, is a Worſe Man than the Other, whoſe 
miſſing of the Mark is —_ or whoſe Error is In- 
W 

Hieerias. 
In the Bowman's Art I grant you that tis ſo. 
. SOCRATES. 

And how is it in the Art of Medicine? Is not He the 
Better Phyſician, who, if he hurts or brings any Diſorder 
on the Bodily Frame, does it Kidwingly a: and N per 


HI IAs. 


He 1 is. 


: 


4 Socrates. | 
In this / Art alſo then, Such a one is a Better Man than 
One who hurts when he would heal. 


Hreyias; 
True. 


n 


And how is it in Muſick, whether of the String or of 


the Wind-Kind ? Kor in all other Arts and Sciences ? Is 


not 
* The Original, as printed, runs thus ; Ka} u & de. αν log d 
Tavgoe, x. r. J. But the Reaſoning requires the Word anbau to be 


inſerted aſter the Word apy, It was eaſily dropped, in tranſcribing ſome 


mee on account of the Similitude of the Letters Which f. follow 
the ancient Manner of writing it being This; Kal buxy ap%.ay, arr 
645 X. r. A, dee the her Part of Note 48. to che Greater e 


| | ö = 1 * o * * * * — — 
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not He the Better Man, who purpoſely performs ill, and 


commits Voluntary Errors? and is not He ns * vu, 


who blunders and errs, without deſigning i 1 50 
Hipytas. n bun 
Probably i. 7% 106 boogie ban: 3043 10 wo 
SochATEs. NO 
And we certainly ſhould chuſe to have under our Com- 
mand ſuch Slaves, as committed Voluntary Faults, and 
were guilty of Bad Actions purpoſely, rather than Such as 
could not help blundering, doing wrong, and acting per- 
verſely the former Sort being Better for our Service. 
Hieeras. | | 
In That alſo we - agree. 


| N 
53 Plato, having enumerated many Actions, Energys, and Works, 


where all faulty Miſcarriage is involuntary ; but in the Choice of which 
Inſtances 


Much more is meant than meets the Eye 
cloſes with On more, in which he aſcends to the Higbeſt Power in 


the Soul, commonly called Vill, and by the Stoicks termed WeonipeT ig. 
This, when from Nature it is Such as it ought to be, crowns and com- 


pletes the wpvia, or Excellence of Natural Diſpoſition. And Such as it 


ought to be, from Nature it is, when the Paſſions and Hections, with 
every other Power and Faculty of the Soul, being ſuppoſed in full Strength 
and Vigour, the Governing Principle has ſtill Power ſufficient to main» 
tain her Sovereignty over All, and is her Self free from any Government 
but her ozwn. Farther, by this Metaphor of 4 Slave, abſolutely, in the 
Power of his Maſter, and endued with fit Abilitys for the Diſcharge of 
thoſe Offices to which he is appointed, the Philoſopher repreſents to us 


the State of the Soul, where Reaſon governs, where the Whole Man is 
in right Order, and where the Will is truly Free. 
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SOCRATES: 
Well then; do we not wiſh' to be as Good and Ex- 
cal lent as poſlble, our r Seventh. ) (x 


— 
= 


L eg of un: Herde. 414 
ro be n Oi de ine 
Baile \ Socrates.” 

Would r — our On Mind, Spirit, and Temper be Bet- 
ter, if we did Evil and committed Faults wilfully and 
freely, than if we could not aveid thoſe Faults, and evil 
Actions ? | | 
Hireeras.” 

It would * a ſtrange Thing; Soerates, if the wilfully 
Unjuſt and e ee Men than Thoſe, hong uns 
ung or e did a baſe Action. 

Sek rEzSs. 

* aud yet This appears to be the juſt Geda from 

thoſe Premiſes, in which We are agreed. 079" 


Hir- 


* $4 That is, upon the abſurd Suppoſition, that there are any ſuch Men. 
See the Argument, page 9. But if ſtill the Queſtion ſhould be aſked, 
Whence is it, that a Man may err wilftlly in executing. any Work or 
Energy of Art, or in performin g any Action meerly Natural, (for ſo is 
it with great Truth ſuppoſed throughout the Dialogue, ) and that Power 
and Will may in all Such Caſes be ſeparated; yet that tis otherwiſe 
with reſpect to Moral Actions; that wm Error here is truly Voluntary, 
and no Bad Man is Free? The Reaſon is this; that in all other Caſes 
the Workman, or Performer, may aim at ſome orber End than the Ex- 
cellence of his Work, or the Refirude of 'his Performance : but that in 
every Action, where Morulity is concerned, that is, in every Action 


morally Good „ Bon che Aran of what 6 Man thinks bir Good is 
K 2 | $i 210% ghe 
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ee 

Alt ue aot {o to / Me. 901 a 6D . ht 1 
e 1% uidittoq e 3nslls- 
To Yout your Self, I imagined; it muſt fo appear. Let 
me put to you then a Queſtion or two more, Is not Ho- 
neſty either ſome certain Power in the Mind, or ſome cer- 
tan Knowlege, or Both together? Is at not neceſſary, that 
Trac avrard Faure ſhould be, One or Other of Ins 1 

ct Mirz as . it Het a9 


— 


It us. ra = 
SOCRATES. 

II Hondly then be fome Power in dhe Mind, daes not 
Honeſty ighabit that Mind moſt, which as, Poſſeſſed of the 
mot Power? And This correſponds witch what  appea 
True to us before, if you remember, — that the Man who 


had the moſt Abilitys and Powers within wats was the Beſt 


Man in every Calc that we conſidered. * .eS\inriJ oe 
| Hip?1as. | 
At did ſo appear. | 42 
OCR E. Away; bc ods 


And if Honeſty be ſome Knowlege in de Mind. Abe 
not Honeſty ende moſt in that * Which bath | the wolf 


Know- 
the vnly Eni. for which he 80 MID no Man 22 cid $5” +4 
will, or aim at. has .own Evil, fully and clearly Anowing it to be what it 
us; mor help aiming at, willing, and purſuing what «per the Whale he 


determines to be for Himſelf the Beſt. The Will therefore in all theſe 


Caſes muſt of Neceſſity Falloꝛu, or rather .accompany, the Judguien. 
See Note 143. | 
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Knowlege, and is the Wiſeſt? and is not, in ſuch Caſe, 
that Mind the moſt Diſhoneſt, which is the moſt undiſci- 
plined and ignorant? — But if Honeſty ſhould ariſe from 
Knowlege and Power, meeting Both together in the ſame 
Mind, is not that Mind; which is the beſt furniſhed with 
Both, with Knowlege and Power, the moſt filled with Ho- 
neſty ? and are not the greateſt Degrees of Ignorance ** and 
Impotence in the Mind Parents of "the greateſt Villany ?— 
n 2 r Ns theowgh Necelluy be ſo?ꝰ 
. "4 

s itideed they appear * 
1987 Him Ani SOCRATES: 17” 4156] 

Did invade ape bend, that a an of the ch Know 
lege and Wiſdom, as well as of the moſt Abilitys and 
Powers, was the Beſt Man, and the moſt capable of per- 
forming either well or ill, at his own Pleaſure, in every 


Wr . N 1 - 585 
b Hizeras, + : 
Soca Ar 8. 


Such a Man therefore, whenevet he performs any "thing 
all, does it with Deſign; does it through his Powers and 
his Knowlege. Now tis evident, that on Theſe Honeſty 
ON either on Both. af them, or at leaft on One! or 
at 4520653: FF. of TRY / * bs U 14 9 100 99 +4 0 TIED 
| OY CN A af 33 

5 ; That, in ** Greet tex, after * Words 1 1 aeg d, the 


Words «a; adu»a}u]tex ought 0 85 inſerted, will be evident to Every one, 
who knows how to reaſon, and | in what Part an Argument is defective. 
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| Hirt) of bois won 

Probably it does. Pogo hit Pom ol: Dat "al: 
SOCRATES. 11 i bas | 

'Tis farther evident, that acting 1 is doing m 3 

and that aQing honeſtly is doing well. on © Ban 

ene n nee (168 

Clearly ſo. | N vb ein Heiß N 

Soca, „ ot Yo 


Will not that Man then, whoſe Mind is this moſt filled 
with Honeſty and Virtue, : whenever he ſhall do any diſho- 
neſt or baſe Action, do it through Choice and with Deſign ? 
but the Man, whoſe Mind is Evil and Diſhoneſt, will not 
He be guilty of villainous and an e 11 e 


avoidable Neceſlity ? 15 F [5 tt Nr 
Hike Aas. 1 morn 

So it appears. TCC 
SOCRATES, nin 


Is not a Good Man, one whoſe Mind is Good and Ho- 


neſt? and is not He a * Man, whoſe Mind is Evil and 
Diſhoneſt ? | 
Sendai 
Without Doubt. | 
SOCRATES. 


It belongs to the Good Man therefore, to ack a diſhoneſty 
through free Choice ; to the Bad Man, without free Choice 
and through W Neceſlity ; — if it be Trevi, that 
the Mind of a Good Man is Good, * 

2 | Hir- 


HIPPIAS. 


Hi1eplas. 
And That certainly is True. 
SOCRATES. 
The, Man therefore, who does wrong, and is guilty of 
villainous and baſe Actions wilfully and out of free Choice, 
— if Such a Man there be, Hippias,—he can be no Other 
than the Good Man. 


71 


Hie- 

56 Meaning, that the Suppoſition was abſurd, See the Argument, 
page 9. Plato here preſents us with a Key to this Dialogue, opening 
it ſo eaſily, and letting us into the Secret of it ſo freely, that every un- 
prejudiced Mind may well wonder, how it came to be ſo greatly miſ- 
underſtood, as it will appear to have generally been, if any of our Rea- 
ders will take the Pains to examine the Annotations and Comments on 
it, written by the Moderns. But the Wonder will ceaſe, on reflect- 
ing what unphiloſophical and vulgar Notions. concerning the Freedom 
of the Will have generally prevailed in Europe ever ſince the Extinc- 
tion of thoſe ancient Schools of Philoſophy which once inlightened it, 
Hence it has come to paſs, that_ Learned Men, involved in the com- 
mon Prejudices, have underſtood all the Paſſages of ancient Authors, 
relating to this Point, in a Senſe. favorable to their own Notions. For 
Error, that Diſeaſe of the Mind, reſembles in this refpe& certain Diſ- 
eaſes in the Humours of the Body; it imparts ſomewhat of its own Fla- 
vor, and gives a Tinge of its own. Colour, to every Object of the 
Taſte or Sight which is ſo diſeaſed. Thoſe Prejudices on the Point 
in Queſtion, and the Conſequences of them, here complained of, are 
evidently ſeen in the late Mr. Jackſon's Defence, as he is pleaſed to term 
it, of Human Liberty. For that learned Man appears to have had a 
Heart purer and clearer than his Head; and therefore cannot be ſup- 
rar to have miſrepreſented the Senſe of thoſe ancient Authors, whom 
e cites, #nowingly| and witfully,  Fhe Truth ſeems to be, that over- 
much Teal, tho' in a good Cauſe, that of Theiſm, ſo far blinded him, 


a5 well as foine Greater Men before him, that he thought he ſaw a Si- 
militude 


„ = 
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HI IAS. 
I know not, Socrates, how I can grant you this) |: 
-SOCRATES, 
Nor can I eaſily grant it to my Self, Hippias. It muſt, 
however, of Neceſſity appear True to us Both at preſent, 
having been proved by the Force of our preſent Argement, . 


— But, as I ſaid before, with regard to this Point my 


Mind 
militude between Two Hypotheſes, quite different and even oppoſite ; 
—the One, that of a Material or Mechanical Neceſſity,” maintained by 
Mr. Hobbes and by the Author of Catos Letters, an Hypotheſis ut= 
terly inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of an all-direting Mind in Nature; 
—the Other, that of a Rational or Moral Neceſſity, no leſs inconſiſtent 
with Atheiſm, and neceſſarily connected with the Idea of a Governor of 
the Univerſe, ruling as well the Rational Part of it, as the reft, not by 
meer Will, but Wiſdom. For if thoſe only Rational Motives are not co- 
gent to Man, and he is not of Necęſſity obliged to follow the Appearances 
of Good, but is by Nature referred afterwards to ſome'other Power within 
him, called Will, diſtin& from Reaſon, and able to controul it, than is 
meer Will, in Man, and for aught we can tell, in Nature too, a Princi- 
ple higher and more Divine than Reaſon. | 

57 See Note 389. Should there be any Man now, after all, who 15 
inclined to think, . Socrates thro' this whole Converſation was but ix 
Jol, and meant nothing ſerious ;—or that, like the Sophiſts, he uſed fal. 
lacious Arguments, with a villainous Intent to impoſe on the Under- 
ſtandings of the Company, by confounding Truth and Falſbood, Right 
and Wrong ;—or ſhould Any imagine, with Serranus, that the Philoſopher 
had no other End in View, than meerly to confute or puzzle Hippias, 
and expoſe him to Ridicule ; —or ſhould there poſſibly be ſome Other, 
who follows Ficinus in fancying, that his ſecret Meaning was the very 
Reverſe of that which We have repreſented it to be in the Argument, 
and contended for in the Votes; for that the Vill was independant of the 
Judgment or Underſtanding ; and Vice was owing neither to Impotence, 
e 2 nog 


Mind is driven backward and forward continually, and never 
remains long in the Same Opinion. Indeed there is no- 
thing wonderful in the Caſe, that I ſhould wander in Un- 
certainty ; or that any Other Man ſhould, who is. only One 

of the Multitude. But if You Wiſe Men ſhould run in the 

fame perplexed Mazes, This muſt be to Us a heavy Misfor- 
tune; ſince we could never in This Caſe, even though we 
applied to You, be freed from our Perplexitys, 


nor Ignorance, nor Both together, but to Malice only or Perverſeneſs. 
in the Will; and that Socrates himſelf embraced, as truly Philoſophical, 
this Diſtinction of the Forum, received in After-Ages by the pretended: 
Followers of Ariſtotle ; but that he left it forſooth for Hippias to diſtin- 
guiſh thus nicely, on Purpoſe to ſhow the Ignorance of that Sophiſt zf* : 
he did it not ;— ſhould any of our Readers be apt to entertain any of 
theſe Notions, on account of the Strangeneſi of the Paradox advanced. 
or inſinuated in this Dialogue, we ſhall content our ſelves with obſerv- 
ing, that, ffrange as it may, ſeem, tis intirely conſonant with the Doc- 
trine of Socrates, as delivered to us by Plato in many other of his Wri- 
tings. This was ſo notorious to the Ancients, that Arrian in his Diſſerta- 
trons of Epiftetus, L. 1. C. 28. and L. 2. C. 22. and Marcus Antoninus, 
L. 7. F. 63. cite the Authority of Plato to confirm the Truth of this 
Doctrine. The principal Paſſages in our Author, where he inculcates 
it expreſly and openly, have been collected by Gataker in his Annotations 
on Antoninus, pag. 286 and 399. and by our late learned Friend Mr. Uy- 
ton in his Notes on Arrian, pag. 91. Above all, ſee Alcinous, Introduct. 
C. 23. where his Account of the Platonic Doctrine upon this Subject 
ſeems to be chiefly extracted from this Dialogue, and ſhows that he un 
derſtood it exactly in the ſame Senſe with Us. 


—— 


„Lise 8. of the Notes ſor thoſe only 
for de. feen of Good, read, theſe only Rational 


Rational Mather, read. the earantes of Ceed; in the Line following, 
Matives ; and in Line 11, than, read then. 
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